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Literature. 


FROM THE SERVIAN. 


-The golden lemon, swinging 
Beside the shining sea :— 
*Tis the apple hears him singing 
“Oh! what so fair as me ?” 


In the ren | orchard hiding 

The apple hears him sing; 
And answers him, with chiding, 
“T am a fairer thing!” 


Up looks the unmown meadow, 
And laughs upon the air;— 
“Green apple in the shadow, 
Than thee I am more fair !” 


Then the maiden, pure of kisses, 
Takes up the meadow’s boast ;— 
“ What idle folly this is: 
*Tis I am worth the most!” 


Then laughs the young man lightly, 
The bachelor so Rin i- 
“T hold you all but slightly 
Beside myself to-day ! 


“T shall Y aeg you, lemon, glowing 
Beside the shining sea! 
I shall pluck you, apple, growing 
Upon your lofty tree! 


“You meadow, clover-laden, 
By me you shall be mown! 
= Pigs my unkissed maiden, 


day shallbe my own!” $Hamiuron. 


THE SKIPPER’S WIFE. 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 


Elruin is much like other fishing villages on the Suffolk 
coast, nothing particularly striking in scenery ; some say the 
lights on the water are more varied than in many places,and 
when the sun sets in the sultry summer evenings, there certain- 
ly is a particularly bright line of dancing light from the 
=, ending where the waves ripple in at the base of the 





I say cliff, for there is only one at Elruin, jutting out some 
forty yards farther than the rest of the mainland, which forms 
almost a straight line from the harbour, a mile to the east of 
the village, to the remains of the old castle, a hundred yards to 
the west of the cliff. 

The Shark’s tooth Cliff, as it is called, rises about ‘60 feet 
above the sea ; it used to be much higher once, but every year, 
as the tides run high, a portion gives way. 

One of the fishermen has often told me that he could re- 
member well, as a child, its being a perfect hill, and that he 
and other lads used to amuse themselves by sliding down the 
slippery turf a the sea, and gathering the mushrooms for 
which the hill used to be so celebrated. - 

The sea encroaches very fast, though not so rapidly as it 
did before they put up the breakwater. 

At certain times, when the tides are very low, you can 
see a rock covered with long niatted sea-weeds: this the fish- 
ermen call the Belfry Rock, and it is where the old parish 
church used to stand. 

Three years ago, when the tides were very low, I hired a 
boat, and was rowed out to the Belfry. The waters were as 
still and clear as —- and, gazing over the sides of the 
crab-boat, I could distinctly make out in places where 
the foundations must have stood. I had been reading the 
account of the old church in the county history, and it 
seemed to me so strange tose floating over the foundations of 
those Norman arches that had once been so much admired. 

AsI gazed down I saw the red lines of sea-weed lazily 
moving at the bottom, where the shrimps were darting about, 
and the little eels showing their pointed heads from the 
crevices of what might have been old building stones. 

It was an important Nee once, Elruin, and the church (so 
said my history) was the pride of the neighbourhood. 

The noble family of Blais for many a hundred years owned 
the entire parish, and, among other strange things, I read 
how, up to 1600, they used to enforce a toll on every boat in 
the village, as it returned from the herring or the mackarel 
harvest ; and how no boats were permitted to put out on the 
day that a body was borne from the castle to the family vaults, 
long since filled with sand and sea-water. 

he fishermen’s wives, even to the present day, frighten their 
noisy children into silence, by ing to hand them over 
to the Black Earl 


Who this Black Earl was, I could never quite satisfactorily | ing. 


discover: but tradition said that an owner of the place, some 
hundreds of years ago, had finished a life of unexampled wick- 
edness by springing off tke cliff into thesea; and this I know, 
that even to this time, before a storm the fishermen will tell 
you that the form of the Black Earl isto be seen hovering 
over where the chancel. of the church stood, and where his 





six years ago. One day she eomes 
» 1 was a-coming back along the cliff 
seed a black shadow, like a man, floating 


“* Mayhap it was a cloud or a porpoise,’ says I, seeing she 
? . 
looked very much frighted about 1t. 

“<T wan't a cloud, boy,’ she said, ‘nor a porpoise either 
‘twas the Black Earl; but don’t talk no more about it. I 
should not have minded so much if your dad had not gone out 
a-fishing, and the clouds look very unked.’ 

“Sure enough there was such a gale that night as I never 
heard affore or since. I wasa-sleeping in the same room with 
mother, when I wakes up, hearing a 
against the window. I starts up, sees mother kneeling 
by her bed. ‘ What’s the matter, mother?’ saysI. ‘Bill? 
says she, rising from her knees, and catching hold of my hand, 
‘T've been praying for your father, I knew ’twas the Black 
Earl I seed. Lord have mercy on us both! I know my dear 
man bea dead corpse ;’ and so he was, sure enough. He and 
his two mates were picked up, three days after, at the foot of 
yonder building.” 

“That's the coast-guard station, is it not ?” I said, looking 
at the building he pointed me out, and wishing to change 
what I knew must be a painful subject. “Do you often 
have any smuggled goods landed at Elruin ?” 

“Very few, indeed, they keeps such an uncommon sharp 
look-out, now-a-days; when I was a boy a deal of business 
used to be done, and they aay as how the great people at the 
castle were not above trying it on, now and then.” 

“When do you last remember any goods being smuggled 
on shore ?” I said, seeing, from a grim sort of a smile, that he 
had a good story if he would but tell it. 

“Two years ago, come January, was the last time as ever 
it was tried on ; mayhap, ie would like to hear atout it ? 
Though part seems rather sad-like, here 

“ Two years ago, come January next, a ship, looking like a 
collier coming from Newcastle, anchored in the offing ; it was 
a clear frosty morning, with a sharp breeze from the east, 
which prevented many from going out fishing. About tweaty 
of us were gathered round the benches in front of the coast- 
guard station yonder, when we seed this ship letting down 
her anchor. 

“*What ship be that? said I; ‘’taint the ’7ilda, what 
brings coals to the Elruin wharf. Jack,’ says I to my son, 
Sent home and get the glass, and let’s see what we can make 


“ Jast as Jack comes with the telliscope, up comes, Lieuten- 
ant Barns, who commands the station. 

““* What do you make of it, my man?’ says he. 

“* Make of it, Captain ? says I (we allers calls him Captain), 
‘make of it? why nothing atall; ’taint the ’7i7Zda, though she 
seems to be a collier.’ 

“* A salvage case, perhaps,’ says he, ‘ but we shall hear all 
about it directly, as they are letting down the boat, I see.’ 

“In a few minutes the boat was at the shore, and a man 
with a thick serge coat and very large buttons, jumped out 
and walked up towards the place where we were standing. 

“<Does your parson live near here, mates? says he, as he 
came up the gangway. 

“¢ Parson,’ says old John Piler, who loves his joke, ‘ tebe 
sure he does, and he’ll marry you as well as any one along the 
coast, as no doubt you have heard, and come about.’ 

“This sally was received with shouts of laughter by-all, 
except the man with the big buttons, who put on a most un- 
common sad face, and pulled out a large handkerchief, with 
which he began to mop his eyes. 

“<Taint my getting married,’ says he, ‘I be come about. 
Yonder ship be the collier Mary Ann Darley, of Newcastie; 
and it be along of Mary Ann Darley that I be here to-day.’ 

“* She then wants to get married, only it’s not to you,’ said 
old John; ‘and that’s why you puts on such an uncommon 


long face. Well, I be sorry for you, mate, that I be.’ 
“*Mary Ann Darley, who was the beloved wife of our 
skipper, Halfred Darley, and arter whom the skip was 


named, is dead, dead as a red herring, said the man, with a 
voice full of anguish, which made old John look ashamed of 
his former jokes. ‘ No, mates, without any more trifling with 
my feelings, which are such as I can’t express, tell us where 
your dear parson lives, because our skipper’s mind be in such 
a state, that he ove nothing but the consolation yeur vicar 
can give, of whom he has often heard, can do him any good.’ 

“This compliment to our minister, the Rev. Mr. Coles, 
whom we all loved, and of whom we were not 4 little proud 
and the expression of deep sorrow on the man’s faca, turne 
all our sympathies tow: him, and we all volunteered to 
show him the way to the vicarage. 

“Jn less than half an hour we saw our minister’s tall thin 
figure coming down the village with the man with the big 
a and in another ten minutes he was on board the 
vessel. 

“In about an hour’s time the boat landed Mr. Coles again, 
who, as he passed us, stopped to shake hands with the Lieute- 
ag who had again joined us, bringing his own glass with 


“« Most interesting case,’ said the vicar, ‘I never saw aman 
more completely prostrated by grief; poor fellow! his wife 
dead—just three days—only been married two years! Inever 
witnessed more sympathy exhibited for any one than the 
whole crew expresses towards him: to see it was quite charm- 
y. The man with those large buttons is a good, honest 
sailor-like fellow, with the tenderest of hearts. i was deeply 
interested in all the particulars of the young woman’s death, 
which he told me. He ended by beseeching me to persuade 
the skipper to bury his wife, as the crew can’t bear a dead 
body on board ship, and the skipper, he says, is almost always 
sitting and crying by it. I could not help agreeing with 
him that it was no use keeping the poor woman above 





body, if it could have been found, would haye been buried. 
“Gent. see much of the ruin, young gentleman,” said the 


ground. 


;| to yo 





“and myriie’s you settled to do? said the Lieutenant, 
oe Whe, of certains wes rather but, as 
ail the mail ob Board seemed Very anxious about it, F'told the 
skipper, poor fellow, who seemed as overcome by » a8 


Jast rites over his poor y' wife this very afternoon. At 
first, as 1 was told to expect, he would not hear of the fun 
taking place anywhere but at Newcastle, his home, but after 
some persuasion he yielded to the point, and the thing is all 
settled ; so, as I must tell the sexton to a grave by 
half-past three, I must not talk any eit and really, the 
scene I have just come from makes me feel that I should like 
to be alone for a time. I am most thankful to say that the con- 
versations I had with the poor fellow has done much to make 
him . Hehad heard of me often before, he said, and 
on his table I noticed my little tract on Resignation, which, 
he told me, to use his own words, has been as balm to his 
wounded spirit. Very gratifying, was it not? Good morning 
my dear Lieutenant; good morning, my good men,’ 
he added, as we raised our caps to him, and saw his kindly 
face turn towards home. 

“ Before long the bell began to toll, and as I went home to 
my dinner I saw the sexton hard at work at the grave, which, 
at the pee g wh uest, was to be made on the side nearest 
the sea and farthest. from the village, since he told the vicar it 
would be #0 comforting, when his ship passed by Elruin, ‘to 
see the spot where his Ann was rae ay a 

“The report that there was to be a funeral from the strange 
ship in the offing, spread like wildfire through the Nag, 
and half an hour before the body was to leave the ship, the 
cliff was crowded the villagers, the women, with their 
shawls tied over their heads, leading their children by their 


werful noise of wind | hands. 


“ Funerals are always a great attraction to our people, but 

since the last Earl at the castle was buried, none had caused 

so much interest as this. 

“¢ Poor Skipper Darley!’ says my old woman, ‘won’t he 

ae oa just, when he gets back to his ship without his 
sus 

“« Werry,’ says I,‘no doubt; he ain’t been married more 

nor two years. Lor, what a good sort of a female she must 

have been, all the crew seem so fond of her; look you here, 

old lady, through the glass. D’ye see the figure-head of the 

vessel yonder ?” 

“© Yes,’ says she, resting the glass on my shoulder; ‘a fi- 

gure of a woman in a green gown and yaller hair.’ 

“¢That be no doubt an exact likeness of Mary Ann Darley,’ 
says I; ‘it’sa very common plan that, and as old Cap’n Bist, 
as commanded the ’ 7t/da years ago, used to say: ‘“ Whenever 
I follows my wife, I goes right; as T sticks her at the end of 
my wessel, the ’7i/da allers goes right.”’ 

“ Lor!’ said my wife, again looking through the glass, ‘how 
beautiful Mrs. Mary Ann Darley must have been! Never did 
I see such a bust, hair, and hearrings. They are coming at 
last, the boats are being let down.’ 

“ The church bells tolled sadly through the keen frosty air, 
and there was not a heart among all those on the cliff 
that did not feel the deepest sympathy for the widowed skipper. 

“ Slowly, and with a long measured stroke, came the two 
bieacn ge the first of which we had noticed the coffin being 

owered. 

“ The bier had been taken down to the shore, so, when they 
had all landed, the coffin-was placed upon it, and borne up 
the fangway by four of the crew. 

“The other four came behind; the skipper, who appeared 
dreadfully agitated, lent heavily on the arm of the man with 
the big buttons, his.face buried in his handkerchief, from 
which at times we could hear a deep sob. 

“Up the little street the procession went, and amon 
all the women there was. not an eye that was not fill 
with téars. 

“Poor fellow ! said my wife, ‘he do take on terrible, to 
be sure, that he certainly does, How kind his friend seems to 
him, ’baint he crying just a little too?’ 

“ Mr. Coles met them at the church gate, and with some 
sixty others ae | entered the church; I and my wifestood 
at the corner of the yard and waited till they came out ; 
which they did before long, and the coffin was lowered into 
the grave as the clock ceased to chime four. 

“ After it was all over, Mr. Coles went up and shook hands, 
in his kind way, with the skipper, and tried to console him. 
Much he seemed to require comforting, poor fellow ! 

“** Just let me look once more ut my Mary Hann’s coffin,— 
one more look at Mary Hann Darley’s grave affore they fills 
it up for ever.” . 

“* Come along, poor mate,’ said his friend, ‘ and don’t take 
on so terrible; I have spoke to the kind wicar, and he says 
he will see to the monument being erected right, when you 
sends the design from Newcastle. Only think, how comfort- 
ing it will be, when you be a-sailing along past this here place 
with coals, to be able to look through the — and say, “I 
can see the place where, underneath an illigant tomb, rests 
Mary Hann Darley, what was so very dear to me as a wife 
and all those who knowed her as a sister.’ 

“ These words seemed to have a comiorting effect on the 
mind of the widower, who suffered himself to be led away, 
saying, in tones which deeply moved us all, ‘ Bless your — 
wicar, what wrote that tract, which alone pervents me follow- 
ing my aay Hann to the grave broken-’arted.’ 

“ The bell began once more to toll, as the sexton filled up 
the grave, and hid from the admiring sight of the boys the 
rows of brass nails, which told that Mary Ann Darley was cut 
off at the early agqof twenty-six. 

“¢ Cut off 4s a tulip,’ said the sexton, who always improved 
the occasion to the bystanders ; ‘and her husband remains as 
an ostrich alone in the desert; and how I wonders he did not 
have a brick grave, which would have made ber comfortable, 
and been 2s. 4d. into my breeches’ —, which, as my wife 
has twins again, would be acceptable—very.’ 

“* Bless ye, John,’ says my old woman, as we walked home, 
‘I don’t know what ye would do without your missus, to get 
your meals ready and take the insides out of the fishes, nor I 
without my old man ; and it’s thinking of this that makes me 
feel so bad about this poor young man as has lost his Mary 
Ann, which must have been very beautiful, if she wasany way 
like the figure on the ship, which was most pleasing as seen 
through your glass.’ 

“T had that evening, I remember, left a net on the sea- 
shore, and as I passed the coast-guard station I saw the 
Lieutenant was watching the ship, which had not yet started. 
He called me up into the guardroom where he was seated. 
‘ Bill, says he to me, ‘three of my men unfortunately are at 
Darling this week. I must have at least five men.to-night; 
so, if you wish to earn a good night’s wages, be down at my 
house before eight this evening.’ 

“Before the appointed time I was at the Lieutenant’s 
house; four of the coast-guard were seated round the kitchen 
fire, each armed with a musket.and cutlass, 




























THE ALBION. 





September 3 





“* To church ? says L. * What a rum go!’ 
*.“* A rum go, indeed,’ says he ; ‘ only it’s orders not to talk, 
so don’t ax no more ns.’ 

- “Tt was a clear t, and the frosty tombstones looked like 
ghosts as we en the church, the key of which the Lieu- 
tenant had got. In a few minutes we were seated round the 
stove in the vestry, which we had ted. 
just opposite, and where I was sitting [ could see the light of 
the strange ship in the offing, and a few yards before us was 
the new-made grave of the skipper’s wife. 

“T think we must have sat more than three hours, when I 
noticed the light on the ship, which it was my turn to watch, 
moving ; and through the night-glass I could see that a boat 
was being lowered into the sea. I called the attention of the 
Lieutenant to this fact, who said, ‘ All right, I thought so; 
but, as they won’t think of landing nearer than the we 
shall have to wait some time yet, 1’ll be bound.’ 

‘In less than an hour r this, just as the clock was 
chiming twelve, I distinctly saw four figures clambering over 
the church wall. =T'wo of them sto short and hid them- 
selyes under the shadow of an old tombstone, evidently to 
keep watch. The other two, keeping as much as possible out 
me moonlight, advanced to the;new-made grave before the 
window. : ; 

“T can’t tell you my horror, when I saw the two men, 
whom I recognised as the skipper and his friend with the big 
buttons, proceed to take’ off their coats and set to work with 
shovel and pickaxe to open the grave. 

“*He can’t make up his mind to leave his dear wife, arter 
all,’ I whispered to the man next me, who was carefully ex- 
aming the priming of his musket. 

“* Don’t talk, you fool,’ says he; ‘let him have his wife if 
he likes. Remeinber, silence is orders, and no lights.’ 

“ For-another three quarters of an hour we sat quieter than 
ever. ‘Now’s the time,’ says the Lieutenant, ‘ they're lifting 
the coffin out. You, John, and George Pankard, go through 
the south door, and mind you cut them off if they try to get 
through the a gate; don’t use your muskets unless you 
cao help it, but don’t let them get away. Now you three 
others come with me; directly I open the vestry door, rush 
out and handcuff them before they have time to get up from 
the coffin, which they are now opening. Are you ready,’ says 
the Lieutenant, cocking his pistols. * Now then, here goes, 
and look sharp.’ With a loud crack flew open the vestry 
door, and out we rushed; and before the two men had time 
to rise from their knees they were safely secured with the 
handcuffs we had brought with us. 

“*Very neatly done, said the Lieutenant, as in a few 
seconds’ time John comes up to say that they had secured 
both the other men. 

“* Take the coffin to the station-house,’ said the Lieutenant ; 
and 4o we did, and opened it at once. In it, instead of the 
young wife with the yellow hair, we found a large collection 
of silks, tobacco, and other contraband goods. The clever 
rascals had hit upon this plan of getting their things on shore, 
knowing how strict the officers were in looking over every 
box that was landed. 
® “‘ Ah, said the Lieutenant, as he finished overhauling the 
coffin, ‘ [ expected as much: directly I saw that artful scoun- 
drel with the big buttons, I felt almost sure I had seen him 
before ; and now [ know it’s no otherthan the man who took 
me in so cleverly ten years ago when I had the command at 
Darling; but I’m equal with him now, anyhow.’” 





ENGLAND’S LEADING FAMILIES. 
( Continued.) 
THE LENNOXES. 


Another of Charles II.’s brood, and the most Stuartlike of 
them all. The Lennoxes are descended from a natural son of 
Charles II. and Louise Reuée de Penencourt, of Querouaille, 
in Brittany. She had been noticed by Charles when attend- 
ing his sister Henrietta of Orleans, and Buckingham perceiving 
the impression she had made, pointed out to the French Court 
the advisability of giving Charlesa mistress devoted to French 
interests. It was gee! arranged that the lady should 
travel to Dieppe with the Duke’s equippage, and he would 
there join her, and accompany her to England. But the 
volatile voluptuary forgot or did not condescend to fulfil the 
latter part of the arrangement, but went to England by way 
of Calais, and she was indebted to Montagu, the Amhassador 
at Paris, for the means of conveyance across the Channel. 
Of course Buckingham thus secured in her an enemy instead 
of afriend. The King was greatly taken with her, and she 
ruled over him for the rest of his life, dividing her empire, 
but very unequally, with Nell Gwynne, the latter being con- 
sidered as the Protestant and English mistress, the Duchess as 
the Catholic and French. Nell revenged herself for the 
superior power of her rival by her witty but coarse sarcasms 
on her, and the quarrels of the two ladies were caricatured by 
the wits of the day in a pretended dialogue between their 
respective dogs, in which Nell’s is made the victor, but with 
the reproach of using bad language. Mademoiselle de 
Querouaille’s only son by the King was born July 29, 1672, 
and received the name of Charles, with the surname of Len- 
nox, the title of the younger branch of the Stuart family, 
which had then (1672) just me extinct. The King seems to 
have resolved to substitute the family of this natural son for 
the extinct Stuarts of Lennox in all respects. For having 
created the mother on August 19, 1673, Baroness of Peters- 
field, Countess of Farnham, and Duchess of Portsmouth for 
life, he prevailed on Louis XIV. in the month of December in 
the same year to make a grant to her of the territory of 
Aubigny-upon-Nere, in the province of Berry, during her life, 
with remainder to such of the King of Great Britain’s natural 
sons by her as he should name, under the same limitation as 
the grant by Charles VII. of France, on March 24, 1422, to 
Jobn Stuart, Lord Darnley, ancestor of the extinct Dukes of 
Richmond and of King Cbarles U. himself, for services against 
the English in France. On August 9, 1675, bis father created 
Charles Lennox Baron Setrington (Yorkshire), Earl of March 
(from the Marches in Wales), and Duke of Richmond, in York- 
shire, with a grant of the site of the castle of Richmond. He, 
also bestowed on him the estate of Lennox, in Scotland, and 
on September 9, 1675, created bim Duke of Lennox, Earl of 
Darnley, and Baron Methuen, of Torbolton, in Scotland ; 
and in January, 1684, the French King created Aubigny into 
a duchy and peerage of France, to be enjoyed by the Duchess 

cof Portsmouth during her life, and after her death by her son 
the Duke of Richmond, and the heirs male of his ly, under 
the title of Dukes of Aubigny and Peers of France. On 
April 7, 1681, the young Duke was made a Knight of the 
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A window was /| Kin 





Garter, and his mother having introduced. him to the King 


=—=—=—=—_— 





with the blue ribbon over his left shoulder, and the George 
appendant on the right side, instead of the usual fashion of 
the ribbon round the neck and the George ap the 
b g ordered the fashion to be changed in all 
Knights of the Order thenceforth accordingly. He was 

Master of the Horse on the removal of the Dake of Monmouth; 
but his mother supporting the Exclusion Bill, on the accession 
of James IL the Duke was dismissed from this office. He was 


acquiesced in the and on November 14, 1693, took his 
King Willis as hisalde-de-camp, opposed (naturally encogh) 
as his mp, op (na y enoug'! 
the mption Bill in 1700, pom was one of the Lords of the 
Bed-chamber to I, a Hanoverian Whig, but a 
man of no political eminence. He died May 27, 1723, at his 
seat of Goodwood, in the parish of Boxgrove, Sussex, which 
he had purchased in 1720 from the Compton family. He 
pulled down the old Gothic house and built another, on the 
scale of a hunting-seat or occasional residence, which was 
enlarged to its present dimensions by the third Duke. 

He was succeeded by his only sony@harles, second Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, who had sat during his father’s life- 
time in the House of Commons for the boroughs of Chichester 
and Newport. He was a Lord of the Bedchamber and aide- 
de-camp to George I. and Soocge IL, — as High Consta- 
ble of England at the coronation of the latter ce. His 
grandmother, the Duchess of Portsmouth, who, after her 
lover’s death, had retired to France, where she long outlived 
her beauty, but not her ambition or her desire to some 
of her old political influence in England, where her name was 
entirely forgotten, died November 14, 1784, when the second 
Duke of Richmond became also Duke of Aubigny. He wasa 
soldier, —_ at Dettingen, and accompanied the Duke of 
Cumberland to Scotland, but he never attained distinction, 
and died August 8, 1750. He was described by Horace Wal- 
pole as the only man in the world who ever loved the Duke 
of N ewcastle. His marriage to his wife, Lady Sarah Cadogan, 
daughter of Marlborough’s favourite general, William | 
Cadogan, was a romantic affair. “Their union was a bargain 
to cancel a ganibling debt between the parents, and the young 
Lord March was brought from college, the lady from the 
nursery, for the ceremony. The bride was amazed and silent, 
but the bridegroom exclaimed :—‘ Surely you are not going to 
marry me to that dowdy? Married he was, however, and 
his tutor instantly carried him off to the Continent. Lady 
Sarah went back to her mother. Three years afterwards 
Lord March returned from his travels an accomplished gen- 
tleman, but having such a disagreeable recollection of his wife 
that he avoided home, and repaired on the first night of his 
arrival to the theatre. There he saw a lady of so fine an ap- 
pearance that he asked who she was. ‘The reigning toast, 
the beautiful Lady March.’ He hastened to claim her, and 
they lived together so affectionately, that one year after his 
ee (August 25, 1751) she died of grief.” Thus writes her 
grandson. 

The Duke of Richmond had by this lady twelve children, 
the seventh of whom, Charles, succeeded him in his titles. 
Three of the daughters deserve especial notice. The eldest 
(and eldest child), Lady Georgina Caroline Lennox, born 
March 27, 1723, made a runaway match in May, 1744, with 
Mr. Henry Fox (afterwards Lord Holland), and her second 
surviving son by him was the celebrated statesman Charles 
James Fox. She was herself created Baroness Holland in 
1762. The Duke’s sixth child and second daughter who lived 
to maturity, Lady Emilia Lennox, married James, Earl of Kil- 
dare, afterwards Duke of Leinster, and became the mother of 
the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the “ Irish 
Rebel.” The Duke of Richmond’s eleventh child and seventh 
daughter, Lady Sarah Lennox, born February 14, 1745, in- 
herited her mother’s beauty to a considerable extent, and en- 
gaged the affections of George III. in his early years. “ It 
was observed ia the spring of 1761 that the King used almost 
every morning to ride along the Kensington Road, while 
Lady Sarah, fancifully attired as a shepherdess, used to stand 
close by, on the ‘awn of Holland House, making hay.” The 

oung King is even said (by her son) to have made Lady 
Sarah an Offer, to have been at first refused, but afterwards (on 
the urgent solicitation of her brother-in-law, Fox) accepted. 
Be this a8 it may, the King afterwards gave up the match, 
doubtless on his mother’s advice, and Lady Sarah acted asone 
of the bridesmaids to the new Queen. She married in 1762 
Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury, Baronet, from whom she was 
divorced by Act of Parliament, May 14, 1776, and re-married, 
August 17, the Hon. George Napier, sixth son of the fifth Lord 
Napier. Her eldest son by the second marriage was the con- 
queror of Scinde,—General Sir Charles James Napier,—and 
her third son General Sir William Napier, the historian of the 
Peninsular War. 

Charles, eldest surviving son, who succeeded his father as 
third Duke of Richmond, and who was born February 22, 
1785, played a more conspicuous part in politics than his pre- 
decessors. He had made choice of a military life, and rose 
through the successive grades to the rank of full general Feb- 
ruary 19, 1783, and of field-marshal, July 30, 1796, and had 
the command of several regiments besides that of the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards; but he did not engage in active 
service. On October 18, 1763, he was declared rd- Lieute- 
nant of Sussex, and on the accession of George III. appointed 
one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, but soon after resigned. 
In 1765 he was appointed Ambassador-Extraordinary to 
France, and on October 23 in the same year was sworn of the 
Privy Council. On May 23, 1766, he was appointed one of 
the Secretaries of State in the first Rockingham Ministry, in 
place of the Duke of Grafton. The Duke was at this time an 
established member of the Rockingham connection. But the Mi- 
nistry was tottering when he joined it, and on August 2 fol- 
lowing, the Duke resigned with Lord Rockingham, to make 
‘way for tbe first Pitt's second Ministry. He at first assailed 
the new Premier—now made Lord Chatham—in no mea- 
sured terms; but the course of events soon threw them again 
into co-operation against the Grafion-North Ministry. The 
Duke still adhered, however, to the Rockingham section of 
the Whigs, despairing of retaining the American Colonies, 
and differing from Lord Chatham, who would not consent to 
the idea of their separation from England. Accordingly he 
lent his support, though ina sarcastic manner, to Lord North's 
conciliating and repealing bills, ridiculing, however, the 
choice of the elegant Lord Carlisle to go on a mission of con- 
ciliation to the “ men in woollen night-caps” of the American 
Congress. In the same year (1778) he gave notice of a motion 
on the 7th of April in the House of Lords for an address en- 
treating the King instantly to withdraw Lis fleets and armies 
from the thirteen revolted provinces, and to make peace with 
them on such terms as might secure their good will. This 
was the celebrated occasion on which Lord Chatham made 
his last speech in Parliament. The Duke replied to him, ex- 
pressing great respect for his talents and character, “The 
name of Chatham will ever be dear to Englishmen,” he said ; 
“but while I grant this, I am convinced the oame of Chatham 











is not able to impossibilities.” Chatham stood 
again, but, as is well known, fell down in a fit, was vemovel 
insensible from the House, and died on the 11th of May fol- 
lowing. The Duke appeared less creditably in the House on 
@ subsequent occasion, on June 14, 1779. He had all the 
overweening pride of the most exclusive aristocrat, combined 
with political principles of a very democratic cast, and he had 
the bad taste, and it proved the ill-luck, to sneer at the new 
Chancellor Lord Thurlow’s lowness ‘of birth. 
ing on the Duke a look of the most lofty contempt, retaliated 
in the following bitter terms :—‘“ Iam amazed at the attack 
the noble Duke has made on me. Yes, my Lords” —raising 
his voice to its loudest tones—“I am amazed at his Grace's 
speech. The noble Duke cannot look before him, behind him, 
or on either side of him, without seeing some noble Peer who 
owes his seat in this House to successful exertions in the pro- 
fession to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is ag 
honourable to owe it to these as to being the accident of an 
accident? To all these noble Lords the language of the noble 
Duke is as applicable and as insulting as it is to myself, but I 
do not fear to meet it ring 29 and alone. No one venerates the 
Pee more thap I do, but, my Lords, I must say the Peer. 
age solicited me, not I the Peerage. Nay more, I can say, 
and will say, that—as a Peer of Parliament—as Speaker of 
this right honourable House—as Keeper of the Great Seal— 
as Guardian of His Majesty’s conscience—as Lord High 
Chancellor of Ens weg even in that character alone in 
which the noble Duke would think it an affront to be consi- 
dered, as a man—I am at this moment as respectable—I 
leave to add I am at this moment as much respected—as the 
proudest Peer I now look down upon !” 

In the following year the Duke distinguished himself by 
motions for economical reform, for annual parliaments, and 
universal suffrage! The latter motion came on at an un- 
favourable crisis—the Lord George Gordon Anti-Popery riots. 
The House of Lords had been summoned for the 2nd of June 
(1780) to hear the Duke’s motion, when the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were beset by the mob, and his speech was interrupted 
by Lord Montfort, who rushed into the House entreating the 

eers to rescue Lord Boston, who was being maltreated by 
the mob. Lord Boston contrived to escape while adroitly en- 
goging the ringleaders in a discussion on Anti-Christ, but the 

ebate on the Duke’s motion was not resumed, and the House 
adjourned to the following day. When the second Rocking- 
ham Ministry was formed, in March, 1782, the Duke was 
appointed Master-General of the Ordnance, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. He continued in his opinions on the necessity of 
Parliamentary reform, and a great meeting of friends of that 
cause was held at his house not long after his acceptance of 
office, in which it was resolved that a motion on the subject 
should be made in the House of Commons by the younger 
Pitt, which was accordingly done, and on a division lost by a 
majority of twenty in a house of three hundred members. - It 
may be observed that the Duke had now a seatin the same 
Cabinet with Lord Thurlow! The new Cabinet soon became 
a scene of discord. Thurlow represented quite an alien ele- 
ment, dependent on the King alone, Shelburne and Fox 
quarreiled, and in July the death of Lord Rockingham preci- 
pitated the imminent dissolution of his Ministry. Fox put 
forward the Duke of Portland as the new Premier, passing 
over the claims of the Duke of Richmond, between whom and 
both Fox and Burke there had grown up a coolness, con- 
trasting with their former warm alliance. Richmond was 
little likely to digest such a slight to his dignity, and he ad- 
hered to Shelburne, retaining office under him until in April, 
1783, the Fox-North Coalition drove the Ministry from power. 
He resumed his office in December, when the adventurous 
Pitt formed his Ministry, declining at first, but afterwards 
soliciting and receiving a seat in the Cabinet. From this 
time down to November, 1795, the Duke remained a member 
of the Pitt Ministry, altogether laying aside his former demo- 
cratic notions, and thereby incurring bitter reproaches from 
the advocates of liberal opinions. On the trial of Hardy for 
treason, the Duke was summoned as a witness by the defence 
to prove the handwriting of a letter of hisown written in 1782, 
and containing very strong language in a democratic direc- 
tion; and in the celebrated debates in 1792 on the Royal 
Proclamation, in which the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Portland’s friends separated themselves from Fox’s foreign 
policy, Lord Lauderdale ‘fell with fury on the Duke of Rich- 
mond. “Thereis acamp,” he cried, “ to be formed at Bagshot, 
to overawe the people of the capital, and to stifle their efforts 
for reform. Ideclare I am glad the noble Duke is to command 
that camp. If apostacy can justify promotion, he is the most 
fit person for that command, General Arnold alone excepted.” 
On this the Duke started up and denounced “ these imperti- 
nent personalities,” and thereupon Lauderdale challenged him, 
and was challenged by Arnold, but a duel in the former case 
a by the interposition of friends—TZo be con- 
tinued. 


——— > 


CAPTAIN SPEKE’S ADVENTURE 
WITH A BOA CONSTRICTOR. 


* * At the earliest possible moment after our camp had 
been pitched, a hunt was set afoot, and Captain Grant, my- 
self and some attendants, were soon making our way to “ tie 
path.” There were no animals there when we arrived, except 
a few hippottami, and we were, therefore, obliged to wait the 
coming of some more palatable game. Our patience, how- 
ever, was severely taxed; and aftera long delay, we were 
about to ‘bag’ a hippotamus, when one of our attendants, 
perched in a tree about half a mile distant, began waving his 
blanket. This was a signal that game was approaching. 
We immediately drew into cover, and awaited the coming up 
of the latter. . 

We were not delayed long, for presently a long column of 
animals, from the elephant to the hoo-doo, appeared in view, 
trotting at a good pace to the river.—Their flanks were soon 
presented to us, and each selecting his object, fired. McColl 
shot a fine young Buffalo cow, whilst Captain Grant was 
equally successful with a hoo-doo, and several spears, cast by 
our attendants, stopped the career of one or two different 
animals of the herd. 

At this juncture, however, occurred an unexpected adven- 
ture, that finished our sport, at least for that day. I had 
sprung forward, immediately after firing, in order to obtain 
a fair shot at a huge elephant that I wanted to bring down on 
account of his immense tusks. I got the desired aim, and 
pulled the trigger of my second barrel. At the moment of 
my doing so a wild cry of alarm, uttered by one of the blacks, 
called my attention. Glancing round,my eye chanced to 
range up into the foliage of the tree beneath which Captain 
Grant and myself had lain for several hours previous. My 
feelings may possibly be imagined, as I beheld an enormous 
boa constrictor, whose hideous head and neck, projected some 
distance into view, showed that he was about to make a fatal 
spring. His direction was certainly toward me; and as he 
flashed from his position like a th’ bolt, gave myself up 
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for aid could reach me, fold after fold of the monster, 
would have crushed sain are — aac oS pulp. 
fell, seem caught in a w ind o ,andas 
ifueribable scaffe ensued” In the midst of this terrible 
strife, I suddemly became conscious of the ce of a second 
yictim, and after the time that has elapsed since then, I 
still recollect with what vividness the thought shot across my 
mind, that this second victim was Captain Grant, my noble 
companion. At last after being thus whirled about for 
seconds, each second seeming to be interminable, there 
ensued a lull, a stillness as of death, and I opened my eyes, 
g to look upon those unexplored landscapes which 
are seen Only in the country beyond the tomb. Instead of 
I saw Captain Grant — his rifle toward me, 
oe, standing beside and behind him, were the blacks, in 
every conceivable attitude of the most intense suspense. 

Ina moment I comprehended all. The huge serpent had 
struck a young buffalo cow, between which and him I had 
unluckily placed myself at the moment of firing upon the 

t. A most singular good fortune had attended me, 
however, for instead of being crushed into a mangled mass 
with the unfortunate cow, my left forearm only had been 
caught in between the buffalo’s body and a single fold of the 
constrictor. The limb laid just in front of the shoulder at 
the root of the neck, and thus had a soft bed of flesh, into 
which it was jammed, as it were, by the immense pressure of 
the serpent’s ly, that was like iron in hardness. AsI saw 
Grant about to shoot, a terror took possession of me, for if he 
refrained, I ee ey escape, after the boa released his 
folds from the dead cow. But should he fire and strike the 

tile, it would in its convulsions, crush or drag me to pieces. 
nn as the idea came to me,I beheld Grant pause. He 

peared to fully comprehend all. He could see how I was 
dimated, that I was still living, gnd that my delivery depended 
on the will of the constrictor. We could see every line on 
each other’s face, so close were we, and I would have shouted 
or spoken, or even whispered at him, had I dared. But the 
boa’s head was reared within a few inches of mine, and the 
wink of an eyelid would perhaps settle my doom ; so I stared, 
stared like a dead man at Grant and at the blacks. 

Presently the serpent began very gradually to relax his 
folds, and after re-tightening them several times as the crushed 
buffalo quivered, he unwound one fold entirely. Then he 
paused. The next iron-like band was the one which held me 


prisoner; and as I felt+it little by little, little by little un-}times. 


clasping, my heart stood still with hope and fear. Perha 
upon being freed, the benumbed arm uncontrolled by my will, 
might fall from the cushion-like bed in which it lay. And 
such a mishap might bring the spare fold around my neck or 
chest, and then farewell to the sources of the Nile. Oh, how 
hardly, how desperately I struggled to command myself! I 
glanced at Grant and saw him handling his rifle anxiously. I 
glanced at the negroes and saw them still gazing, as though 
petrified with astonishment. I — at the serpent’s loath- 
some head and saw its bright, deadly eyes, watching for the 
least sign of life in its prey. Now, then, the reptile loosened 
its fold on my arm a hair’s breadth, and now, a little more, 
until half an inch of space separated my arm and its mottled 
skin. I could have whipped out my hand, but dared not take 
the risk. Atoms of time dragged themselves into ages, and 
& minute seemed eternity itself! The second fold was removed 
entirely, and the next one was easing. Should I dash away 
now, or wait a more favourable movement? I decided upon 
the former; and, with lightning speed, I bounded away 
toward Grant, the crack of whose piece I heard at the same 
instant. For the first time in my life, I was thoroughly over- 
come; and sinking down, I remained in a semi-conscious 
state for several minutes. 

When I fully recovered, Grant and the overjoyed negroes 
held me up, and pointed out the boa, who was still writhing 
in his death agonies. I shuddered as I looked upon the 
effects of his tremendous, dying strength. For yards around 
where he lay, grass and bushes and saplings, and in fact 
everything except the more fully grown trees, were cut clean 
off, as though they had been trimmed with an immense scythe. 
This monster, when measured, was fifty-one feet two inches 
and a-half in extreme length, while round the thickest portion 
of its body, the girth was nearly three feet, thus proving, I 
believe, a be the’ largest serpent that was ever authentically 
heard 0: 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CRYPT. 


It is some years now since the late Sir Charles Barry began 
the restoration of this beautiful crypt, the only relic that re- 
mains to us of the once unequalled St. Stephen’s Chapel, un- 
less Westminster Hall and the cloisters on its east side are to 
be considered parts of the famous Palace. What the crypt 
was 600 years , now that it has been perfectly restored to 
the splendour of its original decoration, we can judge for our- 
selves; but the glories of the chapel which once rose above it 
can only be guessed at from comparison with the crypt, or 
dimly admired through the traditions of antiquaries. Long 
before the fire which finally destroyed it the gradual, but ne- 
cessary, process of accommodating its interior to the wants of 
the House of Commons had totally changed this once su- 
perbly decorated edifice. Mr. Fergusson, in his Handbook of 
Architecture, says of St. Stephen’s: 

“As might be expected @ priori, the gem of English 
art was the chapel in the Royal Palace at Westminster. On 
this was lavished all that the metropolis could then produce 
most exquisite in the arts of design, and this not in architec- 
ture only, but the best works of sculpture and the highest 
clase of painting were put in requisition for its adornment. 
The dimensions were not large, being only 90ft. by 83ft. in- 
ternally, and its roof was of wood, but so elaborate were its 
decorations that it must have cost more than many edifices 
three or four times its size. There can be no doubt that it 
was designed to surpass everything of the sort in England, 
and being erected wholly within the reigns of the three first 
Edwards, it embraced the very best period of English art, 
answering to the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, which belongs to 
the great architectural age of St. Louis.” 


But, as we have said, very little of this grandeur beyond its 
traditions remained till 1834, when, after having been partly 
burnt about a dozen times, the old building finally succumbed 
in the great conflagration known as “the burning of the 
Houses of Parliament.” In traditions of another kind, how- 
ever, St. Stephen’s, as the arena in which were fought out the 

t battles for England’s Constitution, was not inferior in 

ric interest to any building which fire has yet destroyed. 
A building in which the Confessor died, which was not en 
when the first Norman councils were held in England, and 
Which witnessed and survived every reformation but the re- 
formation of Parliament, must have possessed such historic 
associations as would leave it without an equal in this 
respect in Europe. But, endless as are the traditions about 
the crypt beneath, with which we have now to do, there are 
almost none. Some of the early Edwards gave banquets in 
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it, which must, one would think, have been genial feasts, for 
there is a legend that one of their Queens indulged to such 
intemperate extent at a banquet there as to enable her to 
shuffle off this mortal coil much earlier than either she or her 
friends anticipated. After this period it was merely a crypt— 
a dull sort of ecclesiastical lumber-room, about which there 
are no records save the doubtful rumours which assign it as a 
place of meeting for Cromwell, Pym, Denzil Holles, and others 
of the Liberal party when the debates which preceded the 
Commonwealth were drawing to a violent close. From this 
time forth it seems to have been a lumber-room, which was 
left alone in its dusty silence till used to prepare the corona- 
tion banquet of one of the early Georges—a mode of turning 
it to account which seems to have suggested the idea which 
afterwards was carried out by many successive Speakers of 
giving their Parliamentary banquets in it. After the fire 
which destroyed St. Stephen’s Chapel above it, but did not 
much injure the t, the gas meters used to be kept in it, 
and in the New ace the site of St. Stephen’s above the 
crypt was used in order to obtain an entrance to the present 
structure through Westminster Hall. All who -have visited 
the New Palace will, we are sure, have a vivid recollection of 
St. Stephen’s Hall, leading from Westminster Hall to the 
great octagon central hall, and containing the marble effigies 
of Pitt, Somers, Hampden, Fox, Eldon, Clarendon, and others 
of our greatest and most renowned orators and statesmen. This 
hall is exactly over the crypt, which was spared by the fire, 
and which has now been completely restored under the care 
of the present architect to the New Palace—Mr. E. M. Barry. 

The late Sir Charles Barry, while in common with all other 
architects, he lamented the destruction of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, always held as his most cherished idea the restoration 
of the crypt, and its re-dedication to religious uses as the 
private chapel of the New Palace at Westminster, whose in- 
mates are some hundreds, now that the Speaker, Black Rod, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, librarian, and other officials possess regular 
family residences within the building, and which, we believe, 
being necessarily extra-parochial, give no legal claim for seats 
in the neighbouring churches. It is some years since this 
restoration was commenced, and it has fallen to the lot of Sir 
Charles ’3son to carry out his father’s views by com- 
pletely restoring and decorating the crypt, and nothing now 
remains to be added except the fittings to render it a chapel 
worthy of the most important Gothic edifice of modern 





In the progress of this restoration the workmen came upon 
the embalmed body of an ecclesiastic, without any coffin, and 
buried under one of the window seats. The body lay, with 
its feet towards the east—an unusual position for an ecclesias- 
tic. It was wrapped in several folds of waxed cloth, sewn 
with twine. Its right hand was on the breast, and on the 
left arm lay the pastoral staff, a crook of oak, beautifully 
carved, while on the feet were sandals, with leatheru soles 
sharply pointed. The face was perfect in its preservation, 
with the hair still on the chin and upper lip. This was sup- 
posed to be the body of William Lyndwood, Bishop ot St. 
David’s, the only person, it is believed, who was buried in the 
crypt—at all events, the only one found during the course of 
the repairs, which were most extensive. As it appears now, 
the crypt is restored to all the pristine splendour of its early 
erection. Every tone of its rich gold and colour decorations 
have been, wherever they could be traced, most diligently re- 
produced, and the result is a chapel which, in its general rich- 
ness of effect, will bear comparison with any in Europe, with 
the Sainte Chapelle, with the Ohapter-house of Salisbury 
Cathedral itself. 

The date of the erection of St. Stephen’s Chapel and crypt 
is supposed to be from about A. D. 1290 to A. D. 1845, and, 
though the upper chapel was roofed with wood, the crypt 
always possessed a groined ceiling of stone, with massive 
ribs and bosses, which have been carefully reinstated and 
restored. The bosses are iu most cases original, as their frag- 
ments have been collected and put together again with great 
care. Sume of the largest bosses are really medallion groups 
of historical sculpture, and contain representations of the 
martyrdoms of St. Stephen, St. John, St. Catherine, St, Law- 
rence, and also a representation of St. George and the Dragon, 
Some of these bosses are most quaint, especially the chief one, 
which represents the martyrdom of St. Stephen, who is clad 
in gorgeous robes, and being stoned by Hebrews dressed in 
the curious costume and long pointed shoes of the time of 
Chaucer, who, by the way, was himself clerk of the works 
during the erection of part of the crypt and chapel. Another 
boss, which represents the martyrdom of St. Catherine, is 

ually grotesque in its manner of telling the tale of suffering. 
Weird and monstrous, too, are the Gothic dragons which 
peer from the roof and vary these bosses, and give such 
ap nee of originality to the whole ceiling. . 

he crypt is of nearly the same dimensions as the original 
chapel above it—namely 90ft. long by 28ft. wide, and 20tt. 
high. It contains five elaborate groins, all richly decorated in 
gold and colours. Attached to each of the side walls are 
groups of clustered columns which support the groins. Each 
cluster contains five columns, which, with their capitals and 
bases, are all of Purbeck marble polished. The side and end 
walls, as well as the private entrance from the Palace, are all 
painted and ornamented in a manner to correspond with the 
decoration of the groins, and as from the situation of the 
crypt, there is necessarily a deficiency of light, Mr. Burry has 
thought it ne to make a liberal use of gold grounds, 
as a field on which the various decorations have been exe- 
cuted. The floor is paved with Minton’s tiles, with an admix- 
ture of marble, the designs increasing in richness and elabo- 
ration towards the east end. The windows are all filled with 
stained glass by Hardman, and are illustrative of the life and 
death of St. Stephen, who is depicted in the discharge of 
his various diaconal duties, and meeting in the end ®& mar- 
tyr’s death. The east end probably contained windows ori- 
ginally, as the chapel above undoubtedly did; but, as the 
Palace now adjoins the east end of the crypt, no windows 
can now be obtained there. The panelling is therefore oc- 
cupied with full length figures on gold grounds represent- 
ng St. Peter and St. Stephen, St. Oswald, St. Ethelreda, St. 
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and St. Eéward the Martyr. 

It is hoped that no "time will be lost in fitting up the 
crypt and making use of it as the private chapel of the New 
Palace at Westminster. No permanent seats are contem- 
plated, but the chapel is proposed to be furnished with chairs 
to accommodate 250 or 300 persons.— Times. 

——___— 


AN ODD SHAVER. 


Some persons have au unpleasant way of scenting slang in 
any expression which seems to have a vulgar savour, and it 
will therefore be as well to assert at once, that “shaver” in 
the above title is used in its proper literal sense, and is intend- 
ed to signify “one who shaves.” It was Mr. Halcyon Day 


und, St. Edward the Confessor, St. Margaret of Scotland,’ 


423. 


Day was a law-student, who lived at number eleventeen 
Mountain Court, Temple. His rooms were right at the top 








of the staircase, as high as ever you could go without crashing 
eye cay skylight ; in fact, = mounted, before you arriv- 
ed at his door, exactly ninety-five steps, which, as a sardonic 


person once observed, the architect might just as well have 
made a hundred while he was about it, if it were only out of 
compliment to round numbers. Day’s social position was 
peculiar. He wasa law-student, as I have said, and he was 
a member of the Inns of Court Rifle Volunteers, and was 
therefore entitled to call himself a gentleman ; for it. is the 
boast of that gallant corps that they are all gentlemen, though 
astory is told of a certain t or corporal,who, having had 
the honour of drilling, or helping to drill, that distinguished 
body of men, and having been accosted by an envious 
comrade in these terms: “I say, Tom, you've got a nice 
corps; they’re all gen’!’men in you're corps, ain’t they?” is 
reported to have replied with the characteristic caution of a 
veteran: “ Well, I should say not above ’alf on’em.” The 
veteran was no doubt influenced in his reply by recollections 
of half-crowns given or withheld, and therefore his opinion 
must not be considered unassailable. Even the half-crown 
test, however, had been enthusiastically responded to by Day ; 
and yet Day was by no means well off; indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the assiduity with which he was supposed to be studyin 
the law (in the dining-hall of his Inn), he was spending all 
his leisure hours (by which I mean the hours he had to spare 
from his amusements) in doing that which should procure 
him the wherewithal to satisfy the demands of hunger, of 
thirst, of the treasurer or steward of his Inn, of his laundress, 
of the prevailing fashion in dress, of his idle and expensive 
inclinations. 

Now, the hours at which one is usually at leisure from 
amusement are from about nine or ten o’cluck A.M. to about 
four or five P.M. During these hours, then, Day was nearly 
always absent from his chambers; in fact, he was down in 
the city. What he did there, does not much signify so long 
as it was nothing dishonest; he may have swept a crossing, 
he may have been an accountant, he may have been an 
actuary, he may have been a secretary ; but whatever he was, 
he was away in thecity every day from half-past nine A.M. 
until half-past four, five, or half-past five P.M. ; and there was 
his El Dorado whence he obtained every quarter a moderate 
supply not of unsightly nuggets, but of likenesses of Her 
Majesty. Exactly, therefore, as that 'l'emple clock, which, so 
far as Day was concerned, acted just as little boys we are 
told should not act—for it was heard, and not seen—struck 
half-past nine, Day issued forth from his chambers, clean- 
collared, clean-booted, clean-shaven ; fur Day was very par- 
ticular about his shaving. You see, Lis hair was red, or, at 
anyrate, reddish, and a chin upon which the beard has a 
tendency to be red or reddish, requires more than any other 
kind of chin the daily visitation of the razor. Leave that 
kind of chin for but one morning unscraped, and the conse- 
quences are ghastly. ‘I'he particularly white skin which usually 
accompanies red hair, assumes a sickly appearance in con- 
nection with pale and red bristles, and an idea is suggested of 
unwholesome and an imperfectly-trimmed pork. Day was 
sensitively alive to this fact, and generally plied his razor every 
morning, spring and autumo, summer and winter, with un- 
wearied assiduity. But he was mortal; and man, being 
mortal, will sit up too late overnight, will sleep too long ia 
the morning, will neglect even the duty of shaving, and 
will argue himself into the desired conviction that he doesn’t 
want it. He is especially open to this conviction in the 
winter, when he is short of time, sleepy of head, and cold of 
hand. Thus it happened that one winter’s morning Day 
convinced himself, without any difficulty, that he didn’t want 
shaving that morning. The position of his windows favoured 
the delusion ; for they were so construc'ed and so placed as to 
admit the smallest possible amount of light; a glance, there- 
fore, into his looking-glass was sufficient to assure him, being 
anxious to believe it, that he didn’t want shaving that 
morning. There was no particular difference between that 
morning and another, which should make shaving less neces- 
sary thanat other times; but men are blinded by their own 
conceit. Day, then, for the first time almost since the young 
carrots had pushed their heads out through his skin, went 
out clean-collared, clean-booted, but unshaven. His step was 
unsteady, his mind uneasy, and his look uncollected, for his 
conscience smote him; he felt he had deceived himself into 
neglecting a duty ; he was haunted by a consciousness that he 
looked a guy. He took one hasty glance in a sheet of plate- 
glass, as he turned to the right down Fleet Street, and every 
thing was plain to him at once;the looking-glass in his dim cham- 
bers had beguiled him ; his hand had been the truer witness ; 
his chin was stubbly ; it did resemble un wholesome, improper- 
ly-trimmed pork ; he did look a guy. Now, Day had friends 
of an insolent sort—men who, though always well shaven, 
never shaved themselves. He had heard them talkin terms 
of high approval of the barber they employed : he wonld have 
shaved you, they said, asthe native barbers in Bengal or 
Bombay, or any other parts of her Majesty’s Indian empire, 
shave you, in any attitude you pleased to assume; he would 
even have shaved you, as those Indian experts are said to 
shave one,in your sleep. He didn’t wring your uose; he 
didn’t place a great greasy palm across your mouth; he didn’t 
push your head back, whilat he removed the hair upon your 
throat, till you gurgled and gasped for breath. His hand was 
as light as a woman's; and what is more, he never cut any- 
body. The only objection—if it were an objection—was, 
that he was very eccentric. He liked to talk, whistle, or sing 
over his employment; and his employers encouraged him. 
He used to wait upon his patrons at their own rvoms; but his 
place of business was in Shackle Lane. The red and white 
ensign jutted from his door to attract public attention, and a 
large placard, leaning against the door-post, informed 
passers-by, in white letters upon a black ground, that there 
was such a thing to be had inside as “clean and easy shaving 
for 2d.’ Whether any reduction wonid be made to any 
gentleman who would be contented with “unclean and 
uneasy shaving,” did not appear, nor was Day a man to 
bargain upon the subject, so he turned down Shackle Lane, 
entered Dobbs’s shop, and remarked briefly: “I want jjust 
my chin shaved, please.” ; 

A little man, with a pasty face and two eyes like a couple of 
carbuncles, who was engaged in strapping razors and singing 
popular songs in a stentorian voice, at once turned towards 
him, bowed profoundly, and said: “If you'll allow me to 
finish The Captain with the Whiskers, sir, I'll attend to you im- 
mediately: there’s only one verse left.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Day. “I suppose you're Mr, 
Dobbs.” ; 

“ Yea, sir, Lam, sir,” rejoined the other; “ your very obe- 
dient, sir.’ 

: , + Dobbs cleared his throat, finished his song, ar- 
ranged the shaving-cloth upon me right shoulder; and as 
he prepared his lather, commenced a conversation with Day 








who was particularly struck with the oddness of the shaver. 


after this fashion : 
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“No, sir,” observed the barber with a sinister look, and 
@ curious flash of the carbuncle eyes; “I should say you was 
too sensible a gentleman for that. But don’t you k, sir, 
wée'barbers have great power over the gentlemen we shave? 
If the devil was to come over us (and the devil comes over 
people wonderful) only just for a second, we might cut a gen- 
tleman’s head off in a moment.” 

“Oh, come, that’s all stuff,” said Day, feeling nervous and 
rather alarmed. “Don’t talk such infernal nonsense. Shave 
mé, will you?” 

“ Cert’nly, sir,” remarked the little barber, and began to 
apply the lather in so singular a manner that Day became quite 
seared. He had heard of Dobbs’s peculiarities, but he was not 
quite p for what he saw, heard, and felt. Dobbs 

lunged the shaving-brush into the lather, and then advanc- 
a to his patient with a cry of “ Rule—Bri—tannia” (Day 
was n0t aware that the barber liked to sing so uproariously 
during his work), “Bri—tannia—rules—the—waves,” lathered 
his upper lip and the sides of his mouth. He then took amother 
oy dip of the lather, rushed at Day with the brush held out 
& weapon, and with a loud shout of “ Bri—tons—never, 
never, never—shall—be—aslaves |!” dabbed the soap-suds over 
his chin and throat, rubbing the brush at the “never, never, 
néver, never,” round and round, and round and round, in uni- 
son with his song, and then looked about him for the razor 
which would best suit Day’s skin. Day in the meanwhile felt 
very uneasy, and watched the little barber’s motions with t 
anxiety. bbe, after trying half-a-dozen razors upon a hate, 
appeared dissatisfied with them all, and grey, 4+ Day, ob- 
served: “ You've a very peculiar skin, sir; and I don’t think 
any of these razors will suit it. If you'll excuse me a mo- 
ment, I think I’ve one upstairs which will exactly do your 
business.” 

Day assented cheerfully ; but whether it was the extraordi- 
nary leer with which the little barber regarded him, or whe- 
ther it was the ominous expression he made use of—“ do your 
business”— Day is not himself quite sure: he only knows that 
for some reason, so soon as the little barber had d 
up the stairs, a panic seized him, cold perspiration broke 
out all over him; he rose from his chair, wiped the soap- 
suds hurriedly from his face, struck a Vesuvian to light his 
cigar, bolted ignominiously into Shackle Lane, jumped into the 
first Hansom he could find, and drove unshaven to the city. 
He had a faint glimpse of the little barber peering for a mo- 
ment round the door-post of his shop with a razor of gigantic’ 
proportions in his hand, then tearing along in the direction 
taken by the Hansom, and evidently screaming something at 
the top of his voice, which Day was too far off to hear. The 
next morning, Day’s conscience smote him; he thought he 
ought at least to call upon Dobbs, invent some excuse for his 
audden exit, and pay the price of “ashave.” He thought, 
however, he would wait until the evening, and approach the 
shop with caution, for somehow his heart was full of misgiv- 
ings and fears of—he hardly knew what. Stealthily, there- 
fore, he approached the barber’s, and saw that, though it was 

uite dark, there was not a single vestige of light in the win- 

ow. He drew nearer, and observed that the house was en- 
See the shutters were up at the shop-window, the 
blinds were down at the other windows, and the whole ap- 
pearance was that of a dwelling whence the inmates have re- 
tired to the prison, the workhouse, or the grave. Wondering, 
he turned into the next shop, and inq of a motherly- 
looking woman if she knew the reason why Mr. Dobbs’s was 
shat up. The woman, with a face upon which amusement 
and concern struggled for predominance, replied : “ Mr. Dobls 
has — away.” 

“Oh, indeed! Oan rs tell me’ where he has gone ?” 

n Why do you ask, sir?” said she demurely. 

“ Weil,” replied Day, “ something so odd occurred to me yes- 
terday at his shop, that I felt anxious about him. Has any- 
a med to him ?” 

“ Yes, sir; the fact is,he has been very queer for a long 
while, and yesterday he went on so, he was obliged to be put 


away. 

" Put away? What do you mean?” 

“ Well, sir, he a on telling everybody that yesterday the 
devil came to him in the shape of a —— with carroty 
hair” (here she smiled, and glanced slily at Day’s hair and 
whiskers) “a-wanting to be shaved ; and he went up-stairs to 

@ particular razor, which had a charm about it, meaning 

he said, sir) to do for the Evil One altogether ; and when 
he came dowh again, the visitor had vanished, leaving a 
smell of sulphur behind him. And he took on so, ranning 
after every one who had red hair with his biggest .razor, that 
they were obliged to take him to the lunatic asylum.” 

“ Thank you,” said Day. “I’m very sorry for poor Dobba.” 
But he'departed, muttering: “ What a narrow escape!” and 
his blood ran cold at the bare recollection. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA. 


BY W. WINWOOD READE. 


(Concluded). 

Bince neither European commerce, nor military protection, 
nor Ohristian missions can civilize this country, what is to be 
done with it? Is it always to remain Savage Africa ? 

dear reader, the great work of ‘is being ac- 
com , though without European aid, and though con- 
. cealed from eyes. The continent is ‘being’ civi- 
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: during a whole month théy are not allowed to touch 
food or drink between morning and night. The Africans are 
idolaters: they have human sacrifices,and many barbarous 
rites. The Koran abolishes all these. 

Fg we tr te ig eg a their 
nights in singing and dancing. The Koran ds such 
amusements. The musicians are no lo permitted to play 
and sing, saving canticles in honour of Mohammed. 

The are all of them thieves. They have no sense 
of honour’ in that respect. I have never yet had a negro 
servant (and I have had a great many) who did not rob me of 
some trifling article, whether he wasa pagan or Christian. 
But with oa ecm Llost ee S forbid ” = 
Hassan, one day, in speaking of these thievish negroes, t 
a Mandingo should steal !” 

The 8 tell a lie more readily than they tell the truth. 
Falsehood, like larceny, is not recogn among them 
asa fault. But how different it is among the who are 
Mussulmans! “One of the first lessons,” writes Mungo Park, 
“in which the Mandingo women instruct their children, is 
the practice of truth. In the case of an unhappy mother whose 
son was murdered by the Moorish banditti, her only consola- 
tion in her uttermost distress was the recollection that the 
ow boy in the course of his blameless life had never told a 


The Africans have no written | age, nor mental culture 
of any kind; but wherever the Mohammedans go, they take 
with them their marabouts and their Korans. every Mo- 
hammedan town there is a public school and a public library. 
Tn the school, boys are taught to read the Koran, and to write 
it on a board with a charcoal pencil. It is curious to see one 
of these seminaries held under some — tree in the centre 
of the village ; the grave marabout in his blue robes, and with 
the little red cap of office on his head; and round him a 
number of negro boys, some of them as black as soot, bawl- 
ing Arabic with facility, and handing up their boards to be 


co 

The public library consists chiefly of different copies of the 
Koran, some of them beautifal specimens of caligraphy. They 
have also very frequently the Arabic version of the tateuch, 
which they call Mousa ; the Psalms of David, el Zabour 
Dawidi ; and even the Gospel of Jesus,'el Indjit Isa. They 
also preserve public registers and records, a study of which 
co be most interesting to the traveller who could read 

rabic. : 

The great national vice of the Africans is their indolence. 
They have no athietic sports. They wonder at the white man 
who walks to and fro from the mere love of walking. But 
the Mohammedans, who forbid dancing, substitute for this 
exercise far better ones—those of equestrianism, throwing the 
javelin, &c. Among the negroes the children lie all day in 
the sun. Among the Mohammedans they are ever aciive, and 
have a e in which they pelt each other with balls. This 
in itself is indicative of superiority. In the sports of children 
one may detect the instincts of a nation. 

Thus the effeminacy of the African can be elevated by reli- 
gious austerity. His barbarities can be abolished. His vices 
can be crushed. 
The Mohammedans have ever been reproached because 
Se sanctions polygamy, domestic slavery, and fa- 
naticism. 
Mohammed, finding that it would be impossible to forbid 
lygamy altogether, contented himself with restraining it. 
fa hi time there were chieftains who, like the King of - 
antee, had their 8888 wives. He forbade any Mussulman to 
marry more than four wives or concubines ; he counselled them 
to content themselves with one. it will therefore be under- 
axe that the most pious Mussulmans are not polygamists. 
t polygamy is an institution which has a most salutary ef- 
fect in redeeming Africa. f 

The n is frequently married, and thus she is brought 
into the same family as the women of a superior race. Thus 
her character is elevated ; her children receive the same pri- 
vileges as those of the other wives, and all invidious distinc- 
tions of colour are destroyed. It was on this principle that 
Napoleon declared that poly; must be authorized if they 
really wished to liberate the bl: of the colonies socially as 
well as legally. “ won voudra,” he said, “dans nos 
colonies, donner la li aux noirs, et y établir une ité 
parfaite, il faudra que la législation autorise la pol e; et 
permette d’avoir & la fois une femme blanche, une noire, et une 
mulétre. Dés lors les différentes couleurs, faisant partie 
d'une m@me famille seront confondues dans l’opinion de 
ebacune.” 

Domestic slavery is sanctioned by the Mohammedan reli- 
gien; and this slavery, by which in America the negro is de- 
graded, is that which elevates him in Africa. 

He is forced 
mental faculties; and to work, which exercises his physical 
powers. That he is treated with great kindness, and that 
he need never wholly despair of his freedom, I believe that I 
ean prove. 

Tn Beniegamsbie the slaves are well treated. They work in 
the fields two thirds of the day, and spend the rest of the day 
working at robes. Ifa slave has been 1l he can change 
a ech ae Ckerain off a piece of the ear of a free man 
or his child, he his family pass under the domination of 
the wounded person, and can only be redeemed by his master 
at an enormous price. It is said that'the Al Mami of Dimar 
was so renowned for his amiable disposition, that little by lit- 
tle he lost both his ears; When the, agricultural season is 
over, the slave may go where he pleases and work on his own 
account. When he earned a certain amount of money he 
can his freedom. . 

A Mussulman is not allowed to sell his slaves to an unbe- 
liever. It is therefore very certain that when the Mohamme- 
dans have conquered Africa theslave-trade will be abolished. 





Much of its present langour in Northern Guinea must be as- 
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graded them, have rigidly 
ment, and have inflicted upon them a thousand cruelties,” 
The Mohammedans, on the other hand, have elevated 4 
have educated them, and have treated them with pa me, 


related how a missionary of Corisco pleaded for the life of a 


barbarous folly with eloquence and with reason. He had done 
80 for twelve years. It was useless. The murder took place, 
But in Gaboon the commandant threatened to hang the first. 
man who executed a witch; the result of which is, that 
witchcraft is becoming extinct. 

The Jesuits were no fools when they fi the smith to 
bring him to his senses. He really believed he was a deity 
till his back began to smart. Mere reason is cold and unin- 
telligent to the savage. He must be terrified and awed before ~ 
his languid nature can be excited to enthusiasm. The fire and 
the sword are tangible weapons of faith; words appear to 
him mere shadows. 

If Mohammed made converts by fire and sword, did not 
Moses also? It is certain that, had they contented them- 
selves with remaining preachers, the civilization of the world 
would have been delayed some considerable time. 

Let us judge things by their results. It saves argument, 
The African Pagans and the African Mohammedans may 
be seen side by side in the same river—the Casemanche. 
The first ase drunkards, gamblers, swine; as diseased in 
body as debased in-mind. The latter are practical Chris- 
tians. 

When [ say that they are practical Christians, I mean that 
they practice those lessons which Christ taught when he was 
on earth. They are sober, truthful, constant in their devo- 
tions, strictly honest; they treat those kindly who are below 
them ; they do their duty to their neighbours. 

Now let us aid the Mohammedans in their great work—the 
Redemption of Africa. Let us not put the cart before the 
horse, and attempt to civilise the negro first and the'Moham- 
medan afterwards. Let us attempt to overcome, as we have 
already done in a great d the jealousy which exists be- 
tween Mohammedan and Christian; let us abandon our ab- 
surd projects of converting Mussulmans, or rather let us con- 
vert them to our arts, our sciences, and our commerce. The 
interior of Africa is in the hands of the Mussulman. We have 
only to gain them as our allies to obtain the entrée to its mys- 
teries and its treasures. 

Much might be done even now in Senegambia. The French 
have already governmental schools in which African boys are 
educated, and in which it is forbidden to interfere with their 
religion. This is a step in the right direction. In time per- 
haps they might make ona higher. They might establish a col- 
lege in which Fula and Mandingo youths might be instructed 
in Arabic by their own marabouts, and in the physical sciences 
by Europeans. I know sufficient of these people to assert 
that their intellects are capable of profitting by such instruc- 
tion. 

Then, as emissaries of the government, they might be sent 
into the interior to Mecca, Morocco, and.Timbuctoo, by the 
regular trading routes. Furnished with articles of merchan- 
dise, they would return with the produce of the interior, and 
would bring back also, in a regularly-kept journal, true ac- 
counts of unknown Africa ; photographic portraits ; — 
specimens: crania; and other treasures for science. Thus, 
in course of time, all distrust would be removed, and a firm 
alliance would be cemented between the French and the 
Mohammedans. 

We, who are fifty years behind our neighbours in Northern 
Guinea, can do but little there at present. But it is probable 
that the rich, though now neglected province of Angola will 
soon bein the market. About the same time there will bea 
surfeit of negroes in America. With these nm Angola 
might be cultivated, polygamy being mitted, and a com- 
pulsory servitude of ten years’ duration enforced. 
these ten years they should be liberally paid. At the end 
that time they will have accustomed themselves to certain 
luxuries which will therefore have become necessities, A 
desire to retain these, and the love which réwarded labour 
itself inspires, will be sufficient to preserve them in thelr 
industry. 

This vest continent—this new and unknown world—will 
finally be divided almost equally between France and Eng- 


d. 

In Northern Africa, France'already possesses the germ of « 
great military empire. She willally herself with the Moham- 
medan powers. With a Mohammedan army she will overrun 
Africa. She will pocket the Gambia, which she has already 
surrounded; annex Morocco; and by planting garrisons in 
Segou and Timbuctoo, will command the commerce of 
Northern Central Atrica, the gold mines of W, and all 
the treasures which the Atlas Mountains may afford; while 
England, pursuing a more ul course, will colonize 
Angola by means of black e ts, run a railway acroas to 
Mozambique, and grow on the table-lands of Southern Central 
Africa the finest wool and cotton in the world. 

Africa shall be redeemed. Her children shall perform this 
mighty work. Her morasses shall be drained; her deserts 
shall be weeeed be canals; her forests siall be reduced to 
firewood. Her children shall do all this. They shall pouran 
elizir vita into the veins of their mother, now withered and 
diseased. They shall restore her to youth and to 





Tn this amiable task they may possibly become exterminated. 
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TER MAJESTY ON THE OHARACTER OF THE 
q LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


At the festival which inaugurated the laying of the founda- 
stone of the Albert Infirmary, at Bishops Waltham, Mr. 
rthur Helps, the clerk ot the privy council, revealed Queen 
storia’s pers: share in the introduction to the 
on of Albert's , of which Mr. Helps was se- 
d by her Majesty as editor. We should think this is the 
fat time that a crowned head has received a payment from a 
pblisher ; for if royal books be few, of the few how man 
p been profitable? Five hundred, of the thousand pounds 
jaid:over by Mr. Murray as half profits from the sale of the 
volumes in qpeiine. were appropriated, by her Majesty’s de- 
», in aid of the foundation of the first infirmary yet opened 
England for the benefit of a scattered and mainly rural po- 
ion, which includes, however, the 800 workmen employed 
on the lately-established Bishops Waltham Clay Company's 
orks and families.—Hnglish paper. 


| We make a few extracts from the Queen’s estimate of the 
ster of the Prince :— 
THE PRINCE CONSORT’S SPEECHES. 


In ee ypeey J the Prince Consort’s speeches, it is to be re- 
poliected that for the most part they treat of topics of an ab- 
ract character, and seldom take up what is merely personal 


their abject, which, however, is always most interesting to | 4 
“ ' . 


~ This could not be avoided from the position of the Prince ; 
‘bat it is much to be regretted, for whenever he did speak of 
bmething personal, he was particularly successful. 


| THE PRICE'S CAREFUL PREPARATION OF HIS SPEECHES. 
The Prince thought over his s es with the greatest care 
i anxiety. His respect for audience, and also for his 
Own position, made him always endeavour to give the best 
hought he could to whatever subject he was treating. He 
dooked upon every Occasion he had for speaking as afford 
him &n opportunity of saying something that might be u 
br his fellow-countrymen ; and he toiled to make that some- 
hing worthy of him, and worthy of them. 
Vhy does he dwell upon the power of despotism? Not 
he delights to praise despotism, but that he wishes us 
D see that we have an antagonist whose power we must not 
mture to underrate. Why does he speak of “ constitution- 
al government being under a heavy trial?” Not that; for a 
moment, he seeks to.decry constitutional government, but 
“because he loves it, is devoted to it, partakes that trial which 
he points out, and seeks only so to consolidate free govern- 
‘ment, that it may maintain its pre-eminence. How well- 
a the we he on the occasion referred to, 
Ww ie says, “ We are e with a mighty adversa 
who uses t us all those wonderful se te or pee 
sprung up under the generating influence of our liberty and 
our civilisation, and employs them with all the force which 
unity of purpose and action, impenetrable secresy, and uncon- 
trolled despotic power give him.” 
_ Is it any new thing to say that despotism is naturally 
rong in the fleld, and in the movements of great armies? 
From the days of Philip of Macedon, down, through those of 
ouis the Fourteenth, to the Empire of the First Napoleon, 
s it not been the object of great men in free countries so to 
onsolidate free governments as to give them that force and 
mnity which should enable them to meet the despot in the 
ld upon something like equal terms—equal terms, not as 
ds men (for men always fight well), but as regards 
pean am, which has so much to do with superiority in 
Military ? 


FLATTERING A NATION. 
Perhaps the greatest injury that men highly-placed can do 
) their countrymen is to flatter them, aud to hide from them 
point of weakness that there may be in the nation, We 
e at flattery when addressed to private persons, and think 
ho great harm; but it swells into a mischief of gigantic 
sare when addressed to a nation by those who enjuy its 
niidence. 
We have not far to look for instances of nations being 
bught to the brink of ruin because they have not had public 
in to tell them stern truths as to the inefficiency of their 
ns, and the unwisdom of their ends. All honour, then 
\the man who has the courage, at a critical moment, to tell 
is countrymen where their peril really lies, and what diffi- 
ties they must prepare to overcome. 


THE PRINCE'S CHARACTER. 


| It may, perhaps, be not unwelcome to the reader, and not 
propriate to the subject, that, as an addition to this intro- 
stion, I should attempt to give some view of the character 
the Prince, having had some opportunities of observing 
se during the last year or two of his life, and having 
ce heard and eet: compared what those who knew him 
st could tell of him. Such an attempt to depict the Prince’s 
er may be useful to the future historian, who has to 
ting before himself some distinct image of each remarkable 
n he writes about, and who, for the most part, is furniehed 
Mth only a superficial description, made up of the ordinary 
ithets which are attached, in a og! haphazard way, to the 
arious qualities of eminent persons by their contemporaries. 
really obtain very little notion of a creature so strangely 
plex as a man, when we are told of him that he was vir- 
that he was just, that he loved the and that he was 
fod in all the important relations of life. We still hunger to 
iw what were his peculiarities, and what made him differ 
| 80m other men; for each man, after all, is a sort of new and 
F: st creation. 
% THE PRINON’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 
_ ,, The Prince had a noble presence. His was erect ; 
«his { betokened strength and activity ; and his demeanour 
Was ed. He had a staid, earnest, thoughtful look when 
‘Re''was in a grave mood; but when he smiled (and this is 
, What no portrait can tell of a man) his whole countenance 
_ ‘Wasdrradiated with pleasure; and there was a pleasant sound 
4. fey op aged ugh which will not soon be for- 
et those who were wont to hear it. 


result with composure. It’ 


‘written in the countenance, however diffi- 

in the Prince’s face there were 

indicate craft or insincerity 

clear, open, pure-minded, and 

of care, of sm emer me s, were 

they were accompanied ns of a peace 
and which was roubled Siefly by its love for 
its solicitude for their welfare. 


HIS ORIGINALITY, &C: 

Perhaps the thing of all others that struck an observer most 
when he came to see the Prince.nearly, was the originality of 
his mind; and it was an originality divested from all eccen- 
tricity. He would insist on Sinkiy his own thoughts upon 
every subject that came before him; and, whether he arrived 
at the same results as other men, or i 
clusions were always adopted upon 


his own. 
The next striking peculiarity about the Prince was his ex- 
treme quickness—fatellect y speaking. He was one of 
those men who seem always to have all their powers of 
thought at hand, and all their knowledge readily producible. 

In serious conversation he was perhaps the first man of his 
Gay. He was a very sincere person in his way of ow 3; 80 
that, when he spoke at all upon any subject, he never played 
with it: he never took one side of a question because the per- 
son he was conversing withjhad taken the other ; and, in fact, 
earnest discussion was one of his 7 senna ehjoyments. He 
was very patient in bearing criticism and contradiction ; 
and, in » rather liked to 
sition he might elicit truth, which was always his first object. 

He delighted in wit and humour; and, in his narration- of 
what was ludicrous, threw just so much of imitation into it 
as would enable you to bring the scene vividly before you, 
without at the same time ing his imitation in the least 
_~ ungtaceful. 

here have been few men who have had a greater love of 
freedom, in its deepest.and in its widest sense, than the Pritice 
Consort. Indeed, in this respect he was even more English 
than the English themselves. 
A strong characteristic of the Prince’s mind was its sense of 

uty. 


borious reasonings of 


SHYNESS OF THE PRINCE. 


This defect (if so it can be called) in the Prince consisted in 
a certain appearance of shyness which he never conquered. 
And, in truth, it may be questioned whether it is a thing that 
can be conquered, though | converse with the wor! 
enable a man to conceal it. Much might be said to explain 
and justify this shyness in the Prince; but there it wes, and 
no doubt it sometimes prevented his high qualities from being 
at once observed and fully estimated. It was the shyness of a 
very delicate nature, that isnot sure it will please, and is with- 
out the confidence and the vanity which often go to form 
characters that are outwardly more genial, 

The effect of this shyness was heightened by the rigid sin- 
cerity which marked the Frince’s character. There are some 
men who gaih much popularity by always expressing in a 
hearty manner much more than they feel. They are delighted 
to see you; they rejoice to hear that your health is improving ; 
and you, not caring to inquire how much substance there is 
behind these phrases, and not disinclined to imagine that 
5 health is a matter of importance which people might 
naturally take interest in, enjoy this hearty but somewhat in- 
flated welcome. But from the Prince there were no phrases 
of this kind to be had—nothing that was not based upon 
clear and complete sincerity. Indeed, his refined nature shrank 
from expressing all it felt, and still less would it condescend 
to put on any semblance of feeling w ch was not backed up 
by complete reality. hi 

AVERSION TO FLATTERY. 


The Prince had a horror of flattery. I use the word “ hor- 
ror” advisedly. Dr. Johnson somewhere says that flattery 
shows, at any rate, a desire to please, and may, therefore, be 
es as worth something on that account. But the 
Prince could not view it in thatlight. He shuddered at it: he 
tried to get away from it as soon as he could. It was simply 
nauseous to him. 

He had the same feeling with regard to vice ——- Its 
presence depressed him, grieved him, horrified him. His tole- 
rance allowed him to e excuses for the vices of individual 
men; but the evil itself he hated, 


HIs LOVE OF ENOWLEDGE. 


He was singularly impressed with the intellectual beauty 
of knowledge; for, as he once remarked to her who most 
sympathised with him, “ To me, a long, closely-connected 
train of reasoning is like a beautiful strain of music. You 
can hardly imagine my deligh: in it.” But this was not all 
with him. He was one of those rare seekers after truth 
who ag | their affections into their acquisitions of know- 
ledge. He loved knowledge on account of what it could 
do tor mankind. 

He never gave a listless or half-awake attention to any- 
thing that he thought worth looking at, or to any person to 
whom he thought it. worth while to listen. And to the ob- 
servant man, who is always on the watch for general laws, 
the minutest objects contemplated by him are full of insight 
and instruction. In the Prince’s converse with men, he de- 


lighted at getting at what they knew best, and what they 
could do. 
HIS LOVE OF ART. 

He cared not so much for a close representation of the 
things of daily life as for that ideal world which art shadows 
forth and interprets to mankind. Hence his love for man 
a pare which might not be a masterpiece of drawing or of 
colouring, but which had tenderness and reverence in it, and 
toid of something that was remote from common life, and 
high and holy. 

A DEFECT. 


It has been said that, if we knew any man’s life intimately, 
there would be some great and peculiar moral to be derived 
from it—some tendency to be noted, whiclh other men, obsery- 
ing it in his career, might seek to correct. in themselves. I 
cannot help thinking that I see what may be the moral to be 
derived from a study ofthe Prince’s life. It is one which 
applies only to a few amongst the highest natures; and, 
simply stated, it is this—that he cared too much about too 
many things. 
ABIDING YOUTHFULNESS. 

, there was in the Prince a quality which I think 





may be noticed as belonging to most men of genius and of 
mark. I mean a certain childlike sim plicity. 


opposed, so that from oppo- | PO®- 


tis noticed of 


425- 


y 
such men mentally speaking, they do not grow old like 
other porte, is always a lay hdiees ut them, & 
certain innocency of character, and a power of taking interest 
in what surrounds them, which we naturally te with 
the beauty of youthfulnese. It is a pity to use a foreign word 
if one can help it, but it illustrates the character of such men 
to say that they never can become ‘ dlasés.’ Those who had the 
beds fortune know the Prince, will, I am sure, »dmit the 
truth of this remark as applied to him; and will agree in the 
opinion that neither disaster, sickness, nor any other form of 
human pavers, would have been able to harden his recep- 
or in’ his soul to the wide-spread interests of 
y- He would always have been young in heart; and 
roof of this was his singular attractivenes to all those 
nce possessed, which tended to make 
yourite with the young, was his peculiar aptitude for 
imparting knowledge. Indeed, the ‘skill he showed in ex- 
plaining anything, whether addressed to the young or the old, 
ensured the readiest attention : and it would not be easy to 
find, even among the first professors and teachers of the age, 








-| any one who could surpass the Prince in giving, in the fewest 


words, and with the least use of technical terms, a lucid 
account of some difficult matter in science which-he had 
mastered—masiered not only for himself, but for all others 
who had the advantage of listening to him. 


THE JUNGLE, AS IT WAS, AND IS. 


“ Mule twist,” the Indian telegram informs us, is dull, and 
“ grey shirtings are quiet ;” and when such an announcement 
as that forms the most thrilling sentence of the telegraphic 
analysis of mews, we may reasonably conclude that the 
vast peninsula is enjoying one of its periods of profound re- 
Profound repose, that is to say, for India; for such a 
sea of humanity and politics never wholly sleeps. At this 
very time, quiet as are general affairs and grey shirtings, there 
is a fierce war raging upon the north-west frontier, and the 
annexation of a slice of Bhootan by force is meditated. Buta 
battle more or less between Afzul Khan and his brothers, 
and a little difference with savages who spit upon the beards 
ot our ambassadors, are mere bagatelles. They must not 
divert our attention for a moment from a far more important 
subject—one of those silent revolutions of which the history 
ot our rule is full. There is no doubt in the world that the 
sway of a strong and just Government is against what may be 
called the socially picturesque. Such a Government deals with 
the wild jungle of society—with all its rank and rich savagery 
of growth—like an indigo-planter with a new allotment of 
Sir Charles Wood’s wasie lands. It stubs up the luxuriant 
trees, and burns the thorn-bushes, and ploughs the irregular 
surface of the grassy maidan into decorous arable, to the dis- 
appearance of a great deal of what was striking, but with the 
result of producing a good crop of indigo. We are always at 
this work in India ; it is partly thrust upon us, partly assumed 
as a duty, partly adopted as ajudicious policy. The plough of 
British arms and British ideas goes over a wild and ancient 
piece of Oriental life, aad in a year or two the inevitable 
change begins, the old features disappear, new and odd ones 
arise. Shiva, and Vishnoo, and Bhowanee with her girdle of 
skulls, have yielded with a groan like the last cry of Pan to 
that detested word “ civilisation.” You pass into a Mabratta 
cottage, and you see a long sword suspended above the catile- 
harness. Why is the “putta” so rusty? Because the 
British came long ago into the Deccan, and swords have gone 
out of use. Yeu go to see tent-weaving at Jubbulpore, and 
you are struck by the innocent and industrious airs of the 
hundreds employed. Innocent! every man, woman, and child 
at work upon éiiuse pretiy striped cloths is a born murderer j 
every one was bred to strangle with the develish “ ramal ;’ 
but the British got hold of the Punjab and Oude; and Thug- 
gee, although respectable and deligutfal, is no longer a trade 
to live by. In obedience to the same cold, calm, practical, 
unimaginative power which sees nothing picturesque in not 
paying taxes, and makes everybody yield to the vulgar idea 
of order, a hundred races, institutions, traditions, and roman- 
tic atrocities, have gone down before us. Great and small, 
the British plough drives the furrow of new ideas over them. 
Yonder field, green and gold with saffron in blossom, would 
have been jungle, but that its master’s sword is useless, Yon- 
der Rajpoot mother, suckling her twins, would have been 
sent to the other world with a piece of sugar in her blue lips, 
suffocated at birth, but that the inscrutable Saheb has ex- 
pressed himself against that mode of disposing of daughters, 
The Sikh soldier of old Runjeet Singh has forgotten how to 
whirl a “churk” iu battle; Sivaji’s Deccanee troopers are a 
breed as extinct as the dodo. The lawless Sirdars of the 
Punjab met the other day at Lahore, like a set of quiet old 
country gentlemen in Berkshire, to discuss education and the 
village courts; and, most wonderful of all, the Oudh Talook- 
dars lately held a great meeting in Lucknow, and then and 
there subscribed a pile of rupees to build and endow a college 
and found schools on the British model. 

To appreciate this last change our readers ought to under- 
stand the Talookdar as he was; and then it will be seen that 
if Robin Hood had taken orders as the Abbot of Nottingham, 
or Fra Diavolo become a Commissioner of the Privy Council, 
the reform would be less marvellous. The Oudh Talookdar 
was the beau idéal of a geutleman who “cared neither for God 
or man ;” his rule of life was the “good old one,” to get all 
he could and keep it. His fathers had been Hindoo princes 
or governors in the land; but the Mussulman had entered it, 
and the order, although subdued, had kept its individual indej 
pendence—each man becoming a sort of feudal baron, minus 
the loyalty of that historical character. Your Talookdar was 
a thief and murderer on a splendid scale. He lived in a mud 
fort, mounted with jingalls, and wall-cannon, in the middle of 
the wildest part of his district. There he crouched like a wolf 
in his den, with a horde of wives and cubs about him, and 
with from one to two thousand of the greatest villains iu his 


Y | pay that a quick eye for rascality could enlist. His mud fort 


had plenty of enemies—the King, the British Resident, and 
his next-door neighbour, who hunted the country out of ‘his 
range; so the Talookdar had to make it difficult of approach. 
To this end he built it always in the heart of the thickest 
jungle; he picked out a place where an elephant could not 
crash through the thort-trees, the great fleshy cactuses, the 
creeping plants, and the spear-grass. If the underwood was 
not thick enough for his purpose, he planted wild and rough 
bushes and saplings till his fastness was ready. Then he 
cleared his space, built his den ot baked mud, and cut a dozen 
winding narrow passeges through the thicket to its gates ; and 
forth by these he sallied whenever the rice was low in his 
granaries, or anything particularly tempting in his neighbour's 
on allured his blackguards. We have said these were 
his pay, but the term is too regular and moral a great deal. 
The way in which the bevy eneregger ; ew hyn 
stipends was b. eying unlimi ve to plunder qn 
nar Lara giem 9 account when their master’s order waa 
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orning ; 
of torture for fifteen da: 
who objected to part with 
rupees. / 
e to Oudh; we took these troublegome 
awab of Oudh, along with his throne an 
girls and buffoons and tame giraffes, and eunuchs. The 
was eminently disgusting to the jungle barons, who 
bitterly complained of it, and would have resisted it at once ; 
but we were strong, we were agar Cag af strong, and 
the Talookdar liked dealing with soft o Banyans and the 
uffin troops of the Nawab better than with British 
troops ; so they submittéd, as wolves submit when they are 
chained and muzzied, and we cut down their jungles, and 
burned their thorn-bushes, and disarmed their mud-forts. But 
the rebellion gave them a chance, and they flew in a pack to- 
gether at our throats. Lord Clyde had every single villain of 
the entire order against him but three. The mud forts were 
armed again; the cactuses and the corinda bushes began to 
grow ; and the Talookdars, chuckling over the Cawnpore well 
and Delhi, hoped that the blessed days of ravis and plun- 
der and murder “ at discretion” were returning. They were 
undeceived very soon. Oudh—India—was resubjugated, and 
these human wolves of the Terai licked their di Ss neewen 
jaws and got ready to fawn upon their masters. Now—as- 
tounding change !—they are really reputable and decent peo- 
ple; they pay their taxes to the day; they harry no man’s 
cattle; the guns are rusty upon their walls, and their swords 
are cobwebbed. They hanker a little occasionally after a 
wealthy trader, or a good crop of bajri; but nature is strong, 
and the Sabib is stronger still. With a sigh and a little gen- 
tle curse, they have embraced civilisation ; they are model 
country gentlemen now; you would never dream that the 
simpering personage in pore white who smiles so sweetly, 
and whose aspect is so venerable, used to prod fellow-crea- 
tures with a red-hot ramrod. Now butter scarcely melts in 
his mouth; he lives cleanly; he has heard of photography 
and the poor laws; his son goes to the Government college; 
and he himself and his peers meet at Lucknow, like a set o* 
model county members, to see how they can erect colleges 
and schools for themselves. The Talookdar of Oudh is no 
more; he is gone, like the picturesque scoundrels that built 
their rocky nests along the Rhine—like many other types of 
organised burglary. In his place are these placid Hindoo 
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gentry, although the same generation, who talk about schools, 
and send their young heirs to learn the language and the arts 
3 the race that has drawn their teeth—_nglish paper, August 
15. 


——————— 

Diep,—At No, 96 Madison Avenue, New York, August 30, 1864, 
at 8 P. M., ExizaBetu, wife of George Oakley, in the 6lst year 
of her age. Her husband and children are inconsolable for the 
loss of one of the best of wives and tenderest of mothers. 
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The World in Europe, 

The Liverpool mail of the 20th ult. has not been deliy red, 
as we take pen in hand to make up our usual summary. Nor 
is this much to be regretted, for it is evident, through Halifax 
telegrams and otherwise, that there is no news whatever of 
political significance. 

We have still to deplore the continuance of rioting at Bel- 
fast, attended with some loss of life,and an almost entire 
suspension of busfness. The effervescence—to which it w 
8 scandal and a libel to apply the term “ religious”—had ap- 
parently subsided on the 18th ; but on the following day there 
was a fresh outbreak, and more blood was spilt, the Police 
being compelled to fire upon the excited contestants in order 
to disperse them. It is some consolation to know that the 
feud is limited to the lowest classes, and that the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic gentry are uniting in the difficult work 
of calming their hot-headed countrymen. At Cork, Dundalk, 
and Newry, the pernicious example of Belfast has been imi- 
tated, but only in slight degree. At the first-named city, a 
volley of blank cartridge, fired by the guardians of the public 
peace, sufficed to clear the streets ! 

In the absence of local topics, our Metropolitan press again 
deals largely with the American civil war, finding grounds 
for criticism and prognostication, on the arrival of each suc- 
ceeding steamer, There is moreover, considerable gambling 
in the Confederate Loan, which fluctuates on the London 
Stock Exchange as gold does here in Wall Street. The sole 
novelty in print—for we cannot view these various ebullitions 
with the eyes of our contemporaries around us—occurs in the 
Index, the organ in England of the South. Vexed, just as the 
North has been, at the inflexible determination of the British 
government to maintain neutrality, it has resorted to the same 
threatening style that is common with common writers here. 
“If any selfish hope,” it says, “of exhausting both American 
belligerents has animated the policy ot Europe, that policy 
will have its just reward.” Precisely so. These are the 
thanks a nation gets for simply tulfilling its duty. Interfere 
-at your peril—this is the early warning. If you don’t inter- 
fere, it is because you gloat over the sight of our mutual de- 
struction—this is the later cry. What must we do? Persevere 
in a direct course, keep our temper, and smile at all this 
-blustering. Meanwhile it is not always easy to suppress a 
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laugh, when one reads certain silly paragraphs in our home 


|journals, that are paraded here gravely before the public. 


This week has seen one of them, taken from the Dublin 
Freeman's Jowrnal of the 15th of August—an intimation aw- 
fuland mysterious. It told of a steamer “ with three fun- 
nels” having suddenly appeared in the Shannon, and that 
“while at anchor near Foynes a warlike party landed and 
made inquiries at the railway station about a special train for 
Limerick, and they appeared exceedingly disappointed when 
they could not proceed by rail to Limerick.” Think of that, 


_| good people, “ three funnels” and “ a warlike party!” Who 


wonders that the news made an evident sensation, and that 
the Freeman's Journal is quoted from the Penobscot to 
the Sabine? 

No fresh facts are brought to light concerning the dismem- 
berment of Denmark ; but, if rumour may be believed, their 
late success has whetted the appetite of the two great German 
powers. A gigantic scheme of spoliation and annexation is 
said to have been born of the teeming brain of Herr Yon 
Bismark, the Prussian reactionary Premier. This is nothing 
less than to divide up the Germanic Confederation between 
Prussia and Austria, converting central Europe into a North- 
ern and a Southern empire. At least, the mere mention of 
such a plot will give rise to interesting discussions as to its 
feasibility and recommendations. With a thousand draw- 
backs, it must be owned that it jumps with the unwholesome 
tendency of the day toward vast enterprizes and the concen- 
tration of power. Perhaps also all the attention that Napoleon 
is lavishing on his visitor, the King of Spain, is designed to aid 
the formation of a Southern League, as a counterpoise to that 
which exists among his neighbours lying East of him. So far, 
his Imperial Majesty’s patronage has not even brought about 
the recognition of the Italian Kingdom by the Papally-minded 
Court of Madrid. 


The American Civil War. 

The principal event of the week is the surrender of Fort 
Morgan, at the entrance of Mobile Bay, to the combined naval 
and military forces of the U. 8. under Admiral Farragut and 
General Granger. It was on the afternoon of the 28rd ult., 
that the Confederate flag was hauled down, and after the 
Fort had sustained a terrific bombardment of twelve hours, 
during which it was invested on three sides and plied with so 
hot and constant a fire that its own guns could not be worked. 
The now captive garrison numbered six hundred men, and 
was under command of Brigadier-General Paige. The sixty 
pieces of artillery taken had been spiked, and much of the 
material of war destroyed. But this is a trifle. The gain isa 
very great one to the Union cause. The blockading fleet off 
the port can now go elsewhere. No more supplies can be 
run in, and no more cotton run out. Shrewd, skilful, auda- 
cious, and irresistible, Admiral Farragut is working his way 
up to the city through obstructions natural and artificial. 
Will it be taken? When will it be taken? These are the 
questions asked. Against land forces we have seen what 
protracted and stubborn defence may be made, and how fer- 
tile in resources are the Southern engineers. But it is hard 
fighting on shore against combined attacks by land and water, 
The historian of the war, so far, will have to dwell upon the 
fact, that nearly all the gains of the Federals have been owing 
to their supremacy afloat, to iron-clads, armed steamers, and 
transports. The Alajamas and Floridas prove nothing to the 
contrary. And this reminds us of the Tallahassee, which 
cleverly handled vessel has found her way into Wilmington, 
N. C., after a little brush in the dark with a Union gun- 
boat. 

A while since, the public put implicit confidence in Mr. 
Stanton’s official despatches to General Dix; but the Secretary 
of War has become disingenuous, to use a mild term, and 
universal mistrust will hereafter prevail. On Thursday of 
last week there was another series of furious fights for the 
possession of the Weldon railroad in the neighbourhood of 
Petersburg; and the news was duly telegraphed here from 
Washington, and published. Mr. Stanton, as usual, was 
concise ; but his announcements were not borne out by the 
extracts that he himself gave from the reports of commanding 
officers in the field, and were strangely at variance with the 
facts of the case, as revealed after a brief interval. The head 
of the Department speaks very plainly. He says: “On 
Thursday, the 25th, Gen. Hancock, who was south of Ream’s 
Station, was attacked several times during the day, but he 
repulsed the enemy at every assault. At5.30 P. M. a com- 
bined attack was made on his centre and left, which, after one 
of the most desperate battles of the war, resulted in the 
enemy withdrawing from the field, leaving their dead and 
wounded on the ground.” Then follow the extracts; and 
then says Mr. Stanton, “Our forces hold the Weldon rail- 
road.” Now what says General Hancock, in the despatch 
that forms part of this War Office communication ?—“ At 
dark we withdrew.” The discrepancy is remarkable. The 
real truth is that, after repeated assaults and repulses, the 
Southerners regained between three and four miles of the hotly 
contested road, besides carrying off nine guns. It is true, 
nevertheless, that General Grant still holds command ot the 
line, being master of that portion of it that nearly approaches 
the city. The previous U. 8S. losses on this special scene of 
action are now reduced to 8,800, and those on Thursday 
week to 1,500; but these returns are not official. On the 
other hand, both Mr. Stanton and General Grant are extremely 
prompt in figuring up the damages sustained by the South. 
They confidently estimate it at ten thousand men hors de combat, 
since the late swinging round to the position of which we 
speak. 


—————— 
Atlanta is not yet taken; and the cavalry raiders on either ~ 
side are furnishing more paragraphs for the newspapers, than 
the principals, Sherman and Hood. General Kilpatrick, U.8., 

s said to have destroyed fourteen miles of the railroad be- 
tween Atlanta and Macon ; General Wheeler, ©. 8., to have ~ 
interrupted Sherman’s communications with Chattanooga.— 
So, too, from the Shenandoah Valley the news is multitu- 
dinous and confusing. We hear of no fights on large scale 
but apprehensioas of another invasion of Pennsylvania are for 
the moment laid aside. An impression prevails that General 
Farly, C.8., to whom this task was entrusted, is working his 
way back toward Richmond, where Lee, the Southern Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has plenty of work for him.—We read with ° 
profound regret, that the system of exposing captured officers 
to the fire of their own guns is still adopted at the siege of 
Charleston. Six hundred Northerners are, said to be confined 
in the city jail, within reach of the shells that are rained in - 
there at intervals, while a corresponding number of Southern- * 
ers are encamped on Morris Island, in range of the Confede- 
rate batteries. 

The Indians on the Western frontier are assuming an atti- 
tude, that foreshadows no little military work in checking 
and punishing them. It is to be hoped that their misdeeds in 
the way of murdering emigrants and poor settlers are exag- 
gerated. If not, a feeling of bitterness will be engendered 
toward them, such as was common in 1857 and 1858, on the 
part of our countrymen, toward the mutinous Sepoys of Ben- 
gal.—The Great Western conspiracy is not much discussed. 
No theme indeed, unless of immoderate dimensions, can be 
expected to occupy the public mind more,.than a day or two.— 
Whether the Draft is to take place on Monday, or whether it 
is to be definitely or indefinitely postponed, we have no in- 
formation whatever. 


The Presidential Election. 

While the turmoil of civil war is still at its height, the coun- 
try is just plunging into an electioneering contest, that pro- 
mises to be one of unexampled acrimony. Simply as matters 
of fact, we have heretofore recorded that Mr. Lincoln is a can- 
didate for a second term of office, and that General Fremont 
is also in the field as the representative of the ultra Republi- 
cans and as the especial favourite of the Germans, who, by 
the way, have come to be a formidable party of themselves, 
even perhaps outnumbering the Irish. Now we have to re- 
gister the formal adoption of General McClellan by the great 
Democratic Convention, held early in this passing week at 
Chicago, whose proceedings have almost the ring of 
Parliamentary reports. Nothing analogous to this regular 
choice and nomination of a leader is to be found in the 
history of our own great party conflicts; nor would it, 
we think, accord with our British notions and habits, for pro- 
fessed leaders to be avowedly under the dictation of their fol- 
lowers. But let every nation of freemen select its own mode 
of managing its own affairs. General George B. McClellan is 

ow fairly launched as the Opposition candidate, the rivalry 
between Mr. Lincoln and General Fremont being rather one 
of personality than of principle, in addition to which it is doubt- 
ful whether the latter do not withdraw.—The “ platform,” on 
which the Democrats have put forward their choice, is unde- 
niably a peaceful one, and especially so as contrasted with that 
of the Republicans. An armistice and Convention of the States - 
are the means suggested for arriving at a settlement, though it 
must be evident to lookers-on that the whole programme is sin 
gularly vague. The truth we believe to be—not a flattering one 
to the politicians—that the Administration party whose voice is 
stil] for war would make peace on almost any terms, if they 
could maintain thereby their hold on office, and that the Oppo- 
sition who cry out for peace would persevere in the war, 
if they could get hold of the emoluments and dispense the 
patronage that such a war as this brings in its train. 

In the distracted and uncertain state of the country, no small 
number of persons, we presume, who usually hold aloof, will 
vote for a change, though their idea of the good that is to re- 
sult from it may be-as indistinct as the “‘ Resolutions” of the 
Democrats at Chicago, or as variable as Mr. Lincoln’s course 
of aciion. 

Extradition ; an Inane Protest. 

Muller, the man accused of murdering Mr. Briggs—under 
circumstances so familiar as not to need recapitulation— 
was duly claimed by the representatives of H. B. M. Govern- 
ment, under the Extradition clause of the Ashburton Treaty. 
His examination took place before the U. 8. Commissioner 
Mr. Newton, on Friday and Saturday of last week; and at 
the close of it the Commissioner certified that there was 
sufficient reason for the prisoner’s delivery to the claimants. The 
requisite formalities have been fulfilled ; and Franz Mullercom- 
mences to-day, we believe, his return voyage to England, where 
he will be tried before a Jury for the crime whereof he is accused. 
lf found guilty, he will be hung—unless the fellow’s amazing 
simplicity and stupidity, in his endeavours to avoid detection, 
should be held to prove him an imbecile. Such a plea will 
probably be urged, though the partial disposition, among 
certain good people, to admit monomania as a set-off against - 
murder is decidedly on the wane. 

The affair, great as isthe stir that it has made, lies somewhat 
out of our ordinary beat; yet we must not miss the opportu , 
nity of expressing our satisfaction at something beside the 
tact that justice bids fair to. be satisfied. In spite of the 
prevalent and unreasoning Anglophobia, every facility, weare 
glad to say, has been accorded here to the officers despatched 
from London to hunt up and secure the fugitive. The Police, 
the Pilot, and the Quarantine Commissioners were all equally 





willing to lend their aid; and the same may also be said of — 
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‘State Department at Washington. There was indeed no 

i'cause why it should have been otherwise; still, let us 
itteously acknowledge the obligation. The prompt settle 

-of the business, and the speedy despatch of Muller to 
rope, wer the more desirable, inasmuch as there were not 

fools among the German population of this city deter- 
ined, if possible, to rescue him. ‘There is something 

-intensely. absurd, in the.notion of a sudden poli- 

antipathy against England instigating a wish to 

¢ a.murderer from the English gallows, that we hesitate 
pen the statement. Nevertheless, we incline to think the 
not groundless. It is certainly heralded in London 

‘ints, that a gang of Germans in that city are busily “ getting- 

* proofs of an aliji on Muller’s behalf. There is no 
counting for sympathies; nor can one guess whither inter- 
ational prejudices will hurry men, who are at once un- 
frupulous and violent. After all, however, it would be 
heritable to imagine that a sense of shame on behalf of 

country may be the moving cause in these disreputable 

The examination of Muller before the U. 8. Commissioner 

i$ made remarkable by one piece of foolery, which showed 
ow an educated lawyer can lower himself below the level of 
he ignorant masses, whether of London or New York. Mr. 
Dhauncey Shaffer, being appointed to defend the prisoner, 
ound his client’s case entirely indefensible. But the etiquette 
of the bar compelled him to say something on behalf of the 

ple creature. Will it be believed that he wasted the 
‘ime of the Court, by arguing that the old affairs of the Ala- 
a and Florida have established a state of quasi-war 
between Great Britain and the United States, and that there- 
‘fore the operation of all Treaties between them is suspended ? 
he Commissioner, we are glad to notice, passed over this 
ous plea, with a very near approach to silent contempt. 
. Shaffer may be a good stump-orator, but he isa poor, 
impromptu advocate. 
: Progress of the French in Mexico. 

There are two bits of news from the newly-established 
Southern’ Empire, that merit a prominent place. Juarez 
thas despatched his family from Monterey to New Orleans, 

which latter port they have arrived, while he himself 
said to be close at hand. Furthermore, the French troops, 
ith their Mexican allies, have reached and occupied Saltillo, 
which is only sixty-three miles from the above-named seat of 
uarez’ provisional government. Putting this and that to- 
gether, we do not regret that we have long predicted the 
steady growth and definite establishment of the Imperial 
‘régime in Mexico. 


A Prodigious Boon. 

Let us not be reproached with travelling for ever on the 
dusty road between Dan and Beersheba, and finding it always 
barren. At last we have cause for gratitude, since, in the 

_matter of European emigrants—those from our own country” 
included—who may come hither, the U. S. Government has 
just chalked out a code of “international comity so liberal, 
that we can safely challenge Lord Edward Howard, or any 
‘equally candid public man in England, to match it in the 
history of the most advanced communities of modern Europe.” 
We borrow the mild self-gratulatory expression of our neigh- 
Dour, the WV. Y. Times, and proceed to explain to our readers, in 
few words, the marvellous gift bestowed upon a class whose 
elfare has been somewhat neglected. 

The Times, we observe, takes some little credit for the be- 
nevolence of its Government in establishing a Commissioner- 
‘ship of Emigration, inasmuch as this facilitates the riddance of 
& population over-numerous and burdensome in Europe. 
Considering the demand here just now for bone and sinew, 
"wanted for other purposes than labour, it is perhaps not need- 
ful to go into this particular claim. There is at least a cu- 
tious coincidence between this sudden spurt of philanthopy, 
and the exigencies of the Draft. The question is, what the 
Jocal Superintendent is to do here on behalf of the incoming 
and ignorant masses. We cite our neighbour textually. 


These instructions, among other points, make it incumbent on 
ithe Superintendent to see that no contract made with emigrants 
= in foreign countries to enter the military or naval service of the 
United states, shall receive his approval. It is to be his business 
besides, to eee that emigrants, on arriving here, are notified of the 
bidance of any and every such contract. As if these friendly 
precautions against imposition were not enough, the Superintend- 
ent is further to advise the emigrants that they cannot be compul- 
orily enrolled for military service during the existing rebellion, 
intil they have first renounced, under oath, their allegiance to the 
ountries of their birth, and declared their intentions to become 
ens of the United States. The Superintendent is even to go 
her then this ; he is to cause all vessels arriving with em grants 
the port of New York to be inspected, so that, where any 
Olation of the lateact of Congress has been committed, the guilty 
May be punished. 


That an illegal contract should not receive the “ approval” 
a government officer does not strike us as the sublime of 
ity—If he attend strictly to his “ business” to see that 

emigrants are notified (not to notify them) that any such 

ontracts are void, he will undoubtedly save some poor 
fetches from a bitter experience, and has in advance our 
titude on their behalf. But the doubt on our mind is 

‘to the manner and time in which this most useful hint 

to be conveyed. Will the Superintendent or his Deputy, 

hen a ship full of emigrants has passed the Quarantine 

‘ground, go on board and harangue them all, and caution 

‘them not to stay in the trap whereinto they have fallen? 

We doubt it much. He will give advice, when asked; we 

‘query if it will be pressed gratuitously, so as to undo 

the work of those active gentlemen in the kidnapping 

“and enrolling trades, whom the Times rather incautiously 


be! 
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mates “our agents abroad.”—The proffered information 
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as to liability is all well enough in its way, but is attainable 
through other channels.—Lastly, the order relating to inspec- 
tion may be very properly meant; but we incline to prefer 
our Liverpool inspection before a ship sails. An ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure. ” 

There is much more to be said on the Times’ article; but 
we are cramped for space. We desire therefore to be pro- 
perly grateful; but we don’t think European philanthropists 
will vote a statue to Mr. Seward, as an unexampled benefactor 
to suffering humanity. Goldwin Smith might perhaps head a 
list of subscribers for such purpose ; its filling very rapidly is 


another matter. 
—_—————_e—__—__ 


fAMuste. 


Considering the vast number of artists here permanently con- 
gregated, and the large and varied scale of the entertainments 
gotten up for the New York public, it is surprising that so little 
has been attempted in the way of Oratorios. A choral festival is, 
we believe, common enough in Boston, but is comparatively un- 
known here. The reproach, if such it be, isabout to be removed, 
thanks to the enterprize of Mr. Carl Anschutz, heretofore identi. 
fied with the local Italian Opera, who is aided by Mr. Karl Formes, 
a singer and dramatic artist of high repute. These two workers 
in a good cause propose to inaugurate a series of choral perfor- 
mances, by giving us Haydn’s exquisite Creation, hymned by a 
ehoir of three hundred voices, attached to an orchestra not less 
than one hundredstrong. Thetime appointed is Monday evening 
next; the place is Jones’s Wood. We really trust that lovers of 
“sweet sounds” will turn out en masse, to enjoy this tempting no- 
velty and to support a spirited undertaking. 

Maretzek has given note of preparation for his season of Italian 
Opera. His company has been notified to meet, in anticipation 
of the commencement of the campaign, early in next month. 


Drama. 


To sit in the theatre, when the house is filling up, on a comedy 
night, is, in itself, an entertainment, for those who possess a sense 
of humour. If you go early, you find the auditorium dimly illu- 
mined with modest jets of gas, suggestive at once ofjeconomy 
and religion. A solemn quiet, too, prevails over the benches- 
The spectators, as yet, are few; but cthers drop in, from time to 
time, and presently the fron seats, in pit and gallery, are pretty 
well filled. No one speaks, however, save in occasional sad whis- 
pers; and very few are seen to smile. Gloom, of the most oppres- 
sive and unrelenting character, appears to possess the souls of 
these pleasure seeking pilgrims. They look darkly upon one an- 
other, and are plainly prepared to frown down any unbecoming 
levity. Many of them—heavy fathers, for instance—are tired, and 
inclined to doze. The ladies, of course, furtively inspect each 
other’s bonnets. The vulgar, roving traders, redolent of whiskey, 
and the dapper clerks, redolent of bear’s grease, stare at the ladies, 
each according to his kind. A police officer, gleaming in buttons, 
lingers afar off, in the vestibule, like an unquiet, stealthy 
shade. Meanwhile, in the mysterious region of the 
stage, shut in by its sombre curtain, all is silent— 
seve for an occasional footstep, or noise of carpenter’s mal- 
let, or grumble of drowsy bass-viol, or squeak or moan of 
other musical instrument, reluctant to go on duty. By and by, 
however, these intermittent sounds become louder and more 
continuous, and you are apprised that the orchestra is preparing 
for the overture. And now the house fills up rapidly, for the hour 
of performance is at hand. Still the audience is, for the most 
part, firmly lugubrious. You never would fancy it awaiting the 
advent of a comic man—Mr. John 8. Clarke, for example, or Mr. 
John E. Owens: rather would you fancy it expectant of ‘‘ the 
blood-boltered Banquo,”’ and all his shadowy lineage ; or of the 
dread form of the disembodied, elder Hamlet; or of the Provost 
Marshal himself, with a peremptory summons to the tented 
field. Nor is its vivacity much stimulated when at last the gas 
and the fiddlers are permitted simultaneously to display them- 
selves, and the tide of music begins to swell: for the tide of music 
is also solemn, suggesting hymns of sorrow, and that intensely 
disagreeable place “‘ where you must shortly lie.” It is only 
when the prompter’s bell has tinkled, and the curtain has 
floated up, and the comic man has walked upon the stage, that 
the audience melts and becomes cheerful. : 

To observe this phenomenon, as well as the general eccentri- 
city of an audience, is, I say, to be very much amused; and you 
may be thus entertained any night you like, at the Broadway 
Theatre, or at the Winter Garden. 

At the former, Mr. John E. Owens has been playing Henry 
Dove, in ‘‘ Married Life,’”” and Solon Shingle, in the “People’s Law- 
yer.” Mr, Owens possesses unusual talents as an humourist, and 
has evidently been a careful student of the art of comic acting. 
He comprehends comic situations, and the niceties of language, 
quickly and thoroughly, and his method is that which employs 
strong contrasts to produce ludicrous effects. Thus, he can say 
funny things with entire seriousness of demeanor, and can change 
the expression of his countenance from grave to gay, or otherwise, 
with instantaneous celerity. His face, indeed, is finely expressive, 
especially as to-the eyes, which are full of fun. His voice, too, is 
rich, resonant, and flexible, while his figure seriously inclines to 
all sorts of ludicrous distortion. 
qualifications are superior, and his success is signal. I once saw 
him play Crabtree, and I remember that he impressed me as also 
possessing the elegance necessary for acting well in genteel come- 
dy. It does not appear, however, that he possesses pathos, without 
which, harmonizing with humour, there can be no such thing as a 
great comedian. That artist only succeeds in waking laughter in 
the heart, who is able therein to stir the tears as well. 

Blake was such an artist, in his time, and such now is William 
Warren. 

It is not forgotten that there are very few low comedy parts 
susceptible of a mingled pathetic and humourous treatment. But 
it is also remembered that a strong and fine emotional nature 
underlying comic characteristics, is essential to the best suc- 
cess, in even the realm of the grotesque. The acting of Mr. 
Owens, as Henry Dove, and Solon Shingle, does not evince this 
delicacy of organization. It is merely absurd—ludicrously so, 
of course—and is thus no more than excellent farce. 


As a farce actor, therefore, his gr 
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As yet, however, Mr. Owens has appeared here in only thesetwo 

parts, from which it is not possible to judge definitely as to the 

greatness that is claimed for him by many of his admirers. But 

he is certainly a good artist. 

The comedy of “Married Life” is not a very brilliantaffair, un- 

less thoroughly played in all its parts, as it was last season, at 

Wallack’s, when Mr. Young personated Henry Dove, with quite 

as much humour as either Mr. Owens or Mr. Clarke exhibit 

in that part. At the Broadway Theatre it is not entirely well played, 

and it thus impresses the beholder as somewhat of a bore. 

The company here, however, is not lacking in talent ; and is one 

that should succeed,-in pieces that do not require perfect artistic 

finish in the acting. It comprises the names, among others, of 
Miss Alice Placide, and Miss C. Crampton, Mr. ©. P. De Groat, 

Mr. George Metkiff, Mr. G. D. Chaplin, and Mr. Thomas Owens, a 

capital actor, formerly of the Olympic. 

Finally, the Broadway Theatre is a particularly neat and hand- 
some house, and the performances there are very amusing. I no- 
tice, though, that here, as well as at more pretentious theatres, in- 
delicacy is sometimes tolerated on the stage and is always 
applauded by the audience. Will there ever come a time, when 
players will understand that the atmosphere of the stage should 
be that of the drawing room, where refinement prevails, 
and where, therefore, oaths and inuendoes and coarse jokes are 
never permitted? Let us hope so, at least; in order that we may 
be patient under present inflictions of profanity, pruriency, and 


ty. 

Turning to the Winter Garden, one finds that Mr. Clarke is 
almost monopolizing the admiration of theatrical devotees, by his 
exceedingly artistic performance of Major Wellington de Boots, in 
“Everybodys Friend.” Mr. Clarke has very much improved, 
both in breadth of conception and thoroughness of style, since his 
appearance here, upwards of two years ago; and he therefore 
merits, far more than formerly, the praise that has been lavished 
upon him, The stage affords no finer illustration than himself, of 
the efficacy of persevering, intelligent study. Nature has given’ 
him a quick sense of humour—especially that humour which 
resides in grotesque and extravagant manifestations of character. 
He might fit himself naturally and gracefully into the garments of 
many of the characters that live in the pages of Charles Dickens, 
He would play Micawber charmingly, despite ‘his thinness. He 
would perfectly realize the ideal of Wilkie Collins’ Captain Wragge. 
He would succeed in any part, that permits an undertone of 
feeling; and it is noticeable that a spirit of kindliness, glowing 
through his fun, animates and exalts his present delineations of 
even caricature. I used to think that he was merely a caricaturist— 
that he represented merely the element of exaggeration in art, 
which is neither more nor less than adeformity. But he has de- 
velopped into something better than a caricaturist. His style is 
warmer and freer than it used to be; and, in many ways, his act- 
ing denotes that fineness of mental constitution, blending intel- 
lect, humour, and sensibility, which is the foundation of the 
comedian’s triumph in art. 

Thereis much to praise in the performances given at the Winter 
Garden; but other topics demand mention here, to which this one 
must now give place. It ought tobe noted, though, that the stage 
management, under Mr. J. G. Hanley is admirably judicious and 
effective; and that the general manager, Mr. Stuart, wisely and 
humanely orders that no chairs or stools be permitted in the 
aisles, such a practice being inconsistent with the comfort of 
audiences, and their perfect freedom of ingress and egress. 

Miss Olive Logan concluded her engagement at Wallack’s, on 
last Monday evening, appearing, for her own Benefit, as Julia, in 
“The Hunchback.” I did not see the performance; but I learn 
that it was vastly superior to that of Zveleen. Thus it segms that 
the wise choice was made at the eleventh hour. Perhaps the 
moral of Miss Logan’s recent experience is that a diamond needs 
a suitable setting, in order that all its lustre may be revealed. 

Mr. Wallack gives notice that the new season will commence, at 
his theatre, on or about the 15th inst. Meanwhile the house will 
be cleansed and put in good order. The opening performance will 
be a comedy, never hitherto acted at this theatre. Rumour says 
it is Boucicault’s ‘‘ Fox Chase,” which was played, in other days, 
at Burton’s, on Chambers Street. But, whatever piece be pre- 
sented, we may safely anticipate that the opening will be a bril- 
liant and agreeable occasion. 

Miss Heron has appeared at Niblo’s, as Camille, and, in her pe. 
culiar manner, has acted forcibly and well. To-night, she 
makes her farewell appearance in the part, so far as 
concerns the stage of this city. Such, at any rate, is 
the current statement ; and all, who respect the drama, will re- 
joice if it be true. Who is it that felicitously called “Camille” an 
essay on late suppers, bad moi.'s, and consumption? We have 
had quite enough of the essay; and I heartily hope that there 
will never again be occasion to allude to it, in these columns. 

The new season commences at Niblo’s on Monday, when Mr. 
Edwin Forrest will appear as Coriolanus. 

On Monday also, Mrs. Wood re-opens the Olympic. 

Thus, within a brief time, the local stage will be all activity. 
‘“‘ So runs the world away!” While the shock of contending ar- 
mies startles the peace of Nature; while man, butchering God’s 
image, insults his Maker; while the fate of nations trembles on 
the chance of a moment; while the wail of the broken-hearted 
goes up to Heaven; we, in populous cities, buy, and sell, and get 


eenbacks, and go to church, and hear the gospel of war beaten 
out with the dust of crimson cushions, and set the lights ablaze 
and tane up the fiddles, and take life gayly. Why not, indeed ? 
There are occasions when to think is to be miserable. Therefore, 
vive la bagatelle ! MERCUTIO. 


Pacts and Hancies. 


The Queen and the royal family were expected to leave 
Osborne and return. to Windsor on or about the 25th ult. The 
Court would probably remain at Windsor a few days, after 
which the Queen would make a trip to Balmoral for the au- 
tumn. The Northern Spanish Railway was inaugura- 
ted, at San Sebastian, August 14. The King presided at a 
banquet. Railroad communication is now open from Paris 
to Madrid. —-Miss Catherine Sinclair, whose death we 
recorded last week, was an earnest and most charitable wo- 
man. Her father was the late Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster, 
who had a very tall family, it being an Edinburgh joke thirty 
ears ago that he had thirty-six feet of daughters.— 

he Queen has again visited Netley Hospital. Her Majesty 








. J. Gillialt, known as “the Bri 

died. He was 103 years old, ad served in the 
Army. —-——-The harp is to be introduced into Church 
choirs in England. The Natchez Courter atates that 
there is a Yama independent “ Repubiic” in the swamps 
of Jones nty, Miss., ed “ The Republic of Jones.” It is 
composed of deserters from the Confederate army. It has a Con- 
and — war in its own defence. ‘The Russian 
udget for shows a deficit of over 184,000,000 francs. 
The owner of the copyright of an engraving,“ The 
Prisoner's Widow,” lately recovered. £50 damages nst a 
who had made and sold photographic copies of the 
A fac- e of e of Brittany’s 


vonage land.— 
“ of Hours” is announced in Paris. It is one of the 


most exquisite of lluminated manuscripts. The price will be|' 
————Several 


1,000. francs. astronomers, including Mr. 
8. Herbert Lloyd, think that the comet now visible is the seme 
which appeared in 1541, and was discovered by L’Ardottini, 
a celebrated astronomer of Northern Italy ——————The 
small Republic of Cressonieres, in the valley of Dappes, which 
has existed for a long time without magistrates, without an ar- 
my, and free from taxes, has been definitely annexed to France. 
Prince Alfred completed his twentieth year, on the 
6th ult. These words are Horace Walpole’s: “ When 
youth made me sanguine, I hoped mankind might be set 
right. Now that I am very old, I sit down with this lazy 
maxim, that unless one could cure men of being fools, it is to 
no purpose to cure them of any folly, as it is only makin 
room for some other.” There is a Judge in the Sand- 
wich Islands whose name is “ It.”. A statue is to be 
erected, on the square before the Alma Bridge, in Paris, to the 
Empress Josephine, the first wife of Napoleon the Great. 
Accounts from the wine districts of France speak 
generally in rather unfavourable terms of the preapasts 
vintage. hy gman the same complaints 
drought are e. When the Great Hastern 
put pt sale in Liverpool, and was knocked down for 
£25,000, a Mr. Rae claimed that he was the highest bidder. 
He has just brought an action against the auctioneers, but 
failed to establish his case. The annual festival of 
J tin India has been productive of hideous scenes. 
In spite of the police, many crazy victims threw themselves 
under thé wheels of the car, and were crushed to death. 
A new Post Office is one of the novelties contem- 
lated in Paris.—————General Prim has been exiled from 
rid, and ordered to confine himself to Oviedo. 
The Corporation of Birmingham has completed the purchase 
of Aston: Park, which ee fire discreditably for some time. 
The house of Smith and Son, the news-agents in the 
Strand, who are said to derive one farthing per copy for every 
Times issued from Printing-house-square, as their fee for re- 
lieving the publisher of the newspaper from the trouble of dis- 
tribution, have recently opened a large branch establishment, 
in Dublin. They propose to stock the Irish railways, after 
the same fashion as those English lines which are under their 
control.— The remains of the entrance of another 
Roman Bridge have just been discovered on the north bank of 
the Tyne, a little west of Corbrid In our Obituary 
notices of last week, the deceased Mr. Dilke was mentioned as 
the founder of the Atheneum newspaper. This is an error. 
That.paper was established by the late J. Silk Buckingham, 
in 1827 ; and, after  penet through the hands of Mr, John 
Sterling, became Mr. Dilke’s property, in 1830. It is 
said that cold charcoal, applied to a burn, allays the pain im- 
mediately: So simple a remedy, if effectual, ought to be made 
known to everybody. “ Romola,” and Miss Thackeray’s 
“ Story of Elizabeth,” have been translated into German. 
The population of Italy is stated at 21,777,884 persons, It is 
thus the fifth power in Europe, in respect to number of in- 
habitants. Tewkesbury Abbey, which was built in the 
thirteenth century, is about to be restored, under the direction 
of Mr. Gilbert Scott, architect. ‘War writers, who used 
to think that a division of the American Republic would lead 
to frightful calamities, now change their tune. Thus, a writer 
in that rampant sheet, the Boston Traveller, remarks as fol- 
lows: “ In our view, separation, though greatly to be depre- 
cated as injurious to the prosperity and happiness of the 
ple of the whole country, would be better than 
| aon aa quarrelling, war and bloodshed. The idea that we 
cannot live together as well as the Italian and German 
States, under separate governments, is absurd.”—— 
There is some truth as well as pleasantry in the subjoined 
remark of a contemporary :—‘* Women require more sleep 
than men, and farmers less than those engaged in any other 
occupation. Editors, reporters, printers, post office clerks, 
and telegraph operators need not es all. Lawyers can 
sleep as much as they choose, and keep out of mischief.” 
A German official, in one of the pejty States of Ger- 
many, had occasion to make out a port for a traveller. 
He filled the blanks larly, till he reached the line for 
“ ar remarks.” en, after much deliberation, he 
wrote, “freshly shaved.’————In consequence of the re- 
moval of the British garrison from Corfu, the poor inhabitants 
are obliged to send their fruit, eggs, etc., to Malta, for sale. 
A.-paper published in the Eastern Townships of 
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made this season.———One English review spéaks of Ten- 
yeon’s “Enoch Arden” as illustrating ‘a sublime act of 


excite sympathy with a case of bigamy. 
Glesigrees ‘We see it stated in print, 
that anew volume, made up of his articles never 


by Messrs. Ticknor and..Fields, Mr. Gladstone has 
published a rhymed translation of the first, hook of the Iliad, 
7B Bap on mite ooirel ha a vat 
ns, a few day’s sojourn 8 city, has gone ’ 

Monck. Ther was-a ddatrochrs fire at Toronto, 
C. W., on the 28th ult. It consumed the Grand Trunk: Rail- 
way Elevator and wharf, together with fifty thousand bushels 
of gaia, and many barrels of flour. The loss is stated at 
$100,000, but a portion ia covered by insurance. 


AN ABUSIVE PROFESSOR. 
To the Hiitor of the“ Albion.” 

Sir,—A person, who subscribes himself as D.H, Mahan, 
writes many letters to the papers vilifying your Albion, and 
di: the English Government. ease recite to 
him, or print in your journal, the fable of the “Gnat and the 
Ox.” It will precisely suit his idiosyncracy. 

Is not this the man who, when-in England aaa! years ago. 
asked to be presented at Court, and—the request being granted 
—went in the uniform of a General Officer, and was therefore 
turned back. as misrepresenting himself, he being simply a 
Professor at West Point? Hine ille lachryme!/ I remem 
reading the account of the affair at the time. 

Your obed’t serv’t, 
We remember to have had some dealings with this abusive 
Professor, in these columns, and we are hot surprised to learn 
that the recollection thereof rankles in his mind. But the 
world is wide enough for him and for us; nor are we dis- 
posed, a second time, to aid in giving him the notoriety that 
he appears to covet. 


*#e# 


——>———_ 


Royat Eriqumtte; Spars anp ItaLy.—Many persons 
must have been rather surprised to hear that among the 
guests invited to meet the King Oonsort of Spain on the oc- 
casion of his visit to the Emperor of the French was Prince 
h the pre- 
apoleon’s 

of his 


sence of Prince Hum as the brother of Prince 
wife would have been opportune at the christening 
nephew, yet it would be Py ifhe ‘ met,” in. the social 
sense, the King Consort of a State which has refused to re- 
cognise his father’s kingdom. The fact, however, is that 
Prince Humbert was not to be present as had been expected, 
and even the Italian Minister, M. Nigra, is to withdraw from 
the Court during the visit of Don Francis d’Assis. An inci- 
dent such as this reminds the world that Spain, notwithstand- 
ing the p' she has made of late years, is still so bi 

that she will persis< in closing her eyes to what nearly the 
rest. of Europe have acknowledged as en established fact.— 
Telegraph, August 20. 


Tur Two-Leccep Satmon.—The Galway salmon-ladder is 
a fine specimen of its kind; it is constru of solid slabs: of 
stone admirably placed in such a posit‘on that it shall come 
in direet contact with the main current below, and that the 
salmon ascending shall find it without difficulty. 

Letting myself down from the platform above I observed 
that the water from the lake came through the first slot or 
opening in a solid, engteeers board-like mass ; but once in 
the ste = the ladder, it bubbled and boiled famously, like a 

oun a 
m Belo in an experimental turn of mind, I bethought me I 
would for a moment just try and see what sort of sensation 
the salmon experienced when making their headway through 
this cataract, and at thesame time get a pleasant bath. Oh! that 
I had scales and tins for five minutes, thought I; never mind, I 
must do without them. I then stepped into the ladder—but 
as o> ym A scrambled head over heels out again, for the water 
had a strong will of its own, and was — powerful, tri 
ping up one’s feet in an instant. I must look out, thought + 
or I shall just go down the ladder lubber-fashion, and not up 
it salmon-fashion, and, nolens volens, like a log of wood over a 
Canadian portage, shall float down opposite my friend John 
Miller’s preakfast-room table, in the fishery-house below, and 
if somebody does not throw a salmon-fly neatly over me and 
play me judiciously with the salmon-rod; or Turk, the ganger 
of the nets at Renmore Point, does not catch me in one of 
hauls, by Jove, I shall go out to sea, and barnacles and oyster 
spat will adhere to me, or possibly I. may be “ married to a 
mermaid at the bottom of the dark blue sea, sea, sea :” 
or I may have to take up my quarters—I should 
not mind it for awhile—with the seals at the back of the 
Isle of Arran, till I am caught and exhibited as a talking, 
writing, and performing fish. But “it will never do to give 
it up so, Mr. Brown ;” soI made a cautious descent into the 
ladder and, placing my feet against the step below me, 
imagined myself a salmon, congratulated myself on narrow 
escapes from the nets and the crevices below, and how v 
desirable it would be to get up to autumn quarters in Loug 
Corrib above. “But all I could think or do, I could not ad- 
vance one single inch. If I moved, in an instant the water 
knocked me about like a wood-chip in a street gutter after a 
thunderstorm. So I chose the corner of the ladder where the 


ing that some salmon would take it into his head to ascend the 
] ae penal — br pacar od ope very well to- 
er, thought 1, and we smo. pipe 0 to- 
gether. Presently I heard a voice behind me“ Bedad! er 
honour, you’te the finest fish I ever see in the ladder 
long time; and, by the powers, if I had got a gaff in my hand 
I'd just strike it into you, and seehow you would Tice it.” 
I looked up, and there was one of the water-bailiffs, who, 
w from afar off, could not imagine what, curious 
t into the ladder 


toe Reap epee pa 
G) 6 a 
air,” said he. So T eaved’ ith ths OUD, aide rating Seen, 


C . of | reported, myself at the: 
It is stated that the | host made a note for he per] 


| ering about in the salmon-lad 


col- | knowingly taken 
lected in book form, is to be added to the works of Hawthorne, | late Rev. 


water bubbled round, and sat there in state, wishing and truat- | Cordelia 


, September be 


e@ . 
or. the commissioners w 
round again, that they must have, at the - 
of Parliament, a special clause inserted to prohibit Mr. 
uckland, and other a bas m flound- 
ers at unreasonable early hours 
—Frank Buckland. 

CHARGE or PLaGrARrem aGarnet a ScoTtcke Mnustzr.— 
Charges have been preferred, before the Established Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, against the Rev. Wm. Porteous, minister at. - 
Innellan, for |... He is charged with having printed 
a memoir of the Rev. John Johnstone, assistant-minister at 

, the ts, language, and substance thereof be- 
ing 3 be furtively appropriated by him 
from a memoir of the Rev. Wm. Archer Butler, by the 

ory Rev. Thomas Woodward,.M.A., Dean of Down; and 
with having circulated a sermon entitled “The New Crea- 
tion,” the , and substance of which were 
whole or in part, from two sermons by the 
 W. A. Butler, and from ‘a lecture by the late Rey. 
F. W. Robertson, of Brighton. There are other. ch 
him, and he is to appear at the next meeting of the 
tery, in September, to answer them.—Znglish paper. fs 


Re.igious Procession at Cotocye.—Last week the city 
of Cologne celebra:ed a grand religious féte in honour of the 
700th anniversary of the translation of the relics of the Three 
Magi from Milan to Cologne. During the week sixty proces- 
sions, several of which, such as those fromm Bohn, Aix-la- 
Ch e, Crefeld; Dusseldorf, &c., consisted of from 2,500 to 
8.000 persons, visited the Cathedral, where the relics of the 
a and of several other saints were exposed in their costly 
shrines. In all, more than 100,000 pilgrims visited the city, 
which was splendidly decorated for the solemnity.— Gali 


Obituary. 


Rozsert Bruce, Esq, or Kennet.—This gentleman, who 
was Vice-lieutenant, and formerly M.P. for the county of. 
Clackmannan, died on the 18th ult., at his seat of Kennet, near 
Clackmannan; N.B. He was born in 1795. At the age of 
eighteen he entered the Grenadier Guards, with whom he saw 
service in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. His political 

rinciples were those of the Tories of the old school. In the 

meervative interest: he represented his county in several 
Parliaments, but in 1832, on the passing of the Reform Bill, 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority, and again in 
1885, after which he did not contest the seat. 


ALEXANDER Hasrtim, Esq.—The death has been announced 
of Mr. Alexander Hastie, at Suskar House, near Dunfermlin 
a seat which he had only recently purchased. The d 
gentleman was intimately connected with Glasgow, which 
city he represented in Parliament for ten years, at the same 
> g part in most of the public duties of his consti- 

en 


Souruzy’s Younerst Davucutrer.—The last living link 
connecting the name of Southey with Keswick has just passed 
away, more than sixty years having elapsed since the late 
Laureate fixed his residence’ in the lake metropolis. Miss 
Katherine Southey, the third and only unmarried daughter of 
the poet, was born at Greta-hall, and had reached her 54th 
ar She died of congestion of the brain, at Lairthwaite 

ttage, Keswick, where her aunt, Mrs. Lovell, expired a few 
yeats since. She was buried in Crosthwaite churchyard, un- 
der the shade of Skiddaw, where already repose her father 
and mother, and her brother Herbert, the eldest-born, and her 
sisters Emma and Isabel. By the death of Miss Southey a 
civil list pension of £100 per annum reverts to the Crown. 


Arnty. 


Lieut.-Col. M’Neill, 107th Regt., is to receive the Victoria 
Cross, for gallant conduct in New Zealand.——At a public 
meeting, held in the Board of Trade Rooms at Montreal on 
Saturday last, complimentary Resolutions were passed in 
honour of the Guards and other troops ordered home from 
Canada.—tThe death of another victim to the New Zealand 
war is announced, namely Col. Nixon commander of the 
Colonial Defence Mounted Force. He received his death- 
wound at the attack on the native pah at Rangiawhen, on 
the 2ist Febry. last. Col. Nixon had seen much service in 
India, and as Major of H. M. 35th Foot he served in the cam- 
paign against the ~ of Coorg, in 1884, and was present in 
the action of Maharajpore, in 1843. He was the representative 
for Franklin in the General Assembly of New Zealand.——— 
The inquest on the Guardsman, Cooper, shot at Wimbledon, 
has concluded. The result is a verdict of “‘ Homicide by mis- 
adventure” against Sergeant Roberts, whose rashness and 
disobedience to orders caused this terrible accident.——The 
three deserters from the 68rd Regiment, whose resistance and 
subsequent arrest on Lake Ontario was noticed in the 
Alvion a short time ago, have received sentence at Hamilton. 
McCoy and Bullard, who fired at the pursuing party, were 
condemned to be shat on Monday, the 5th Septr., and Connell 
was sentenced to ten years penal servitude. 


Navy. 


The Channel Fleet arrived at Portland from Queenstown 
on the 18th ult. According to present arrangements, it will 
roceed to Liverpool.——Spain is fostering her naval force, 
e Dock Yardtat Ferro] is in process of improvement and 
enlargement.’ The magazines are well stocked, the foundries 
are extensive establishments, the implements are of English 
manufacture and bear the Manchester mark. Many of the 
masters and workmen are English. The iron-cl te 
Tetouan, \aanched two months ago, is being equipped, She 
isa cent ship, measuring upwards of BSBIt. at the wager 
line. Her iron plating has been made in France. She will 
be ready to put tosea in fourmonthshence. A timber fi 
the Almanga, 50, will be soon launched. Three new sli 
ite are about to be constructed.——The Arethusa, 85, at 
batham, is to be brought forward for commission.—- 
ia, 11, has arrived at Halifax from England,~—The 
Jason, 21, has sailed from Halifax for Bermuda.— On the 16th 
ult., at Shoeburyness, the Armstrong 600-pounder was fired 
at the Warrior t with-a reduced charge of powder, to 
show the power of the gun at 2,000 yards’ range. The shell 
went through the target easily, and blew an armour-plate 
completely off.——Mr. Galloway, of Liverpool, has invented 
an improved steering apparatus. It consists mainly of two 
small supp!emental rudders, one under each q . He 
proposes also to build a steamer with two sets of e 
the same cylinders, W 


w each worked by are 
be , after the princip| ado 
fgg imager he acne emas opted 





breakfast-table; and our 
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who, anticipating that it is a novel, takes up 


But, considering the prevalent surfeit of novels, 


_ the disappointment will, probably, prove agreeable. After 


_ Jong contemplation of emotional and’ other vicissitudes in the 
 eateer of Jenny and Jeséamy, it is a relief to consider more 
themes. “The Monomaniac” is a collection of 
semii-biographical sketches of divers inmates of a lunatic asy- 


| Wits The writer, Mr. William Gilbert, skilfully simulating 


“ 


> became aware of the fact, from her violent screams. 


_ the mood of monomania, introduces himself as having been 


"an inmate of the asylum named, but, all along, protests that 
he was, and is, perfectly sane. This tone—almost humorously 
_ peculiar in many cases of mental derangement—is consistently 
_ preserved throughout the book, which thus seems the produc- 
_ tion of a genuinelunatic. The sketches are various in char- 
acter, and illustrate various forms of insanity. In several 
| céses the incidents related are extremely touching: in others 
| they are laughable. The style of the work is calm and severe- 


it. But do meone favour. Promise me you 
the room at the time; gentlemanly as the doctor certainly 
it will ‘be an assurance to me as well as a comfort.” 
Reumont ha given nee * seen the doctor 
was spoken to on the subject, the was decided on, 
and the next day was fixed for its performance. The doctor 
aherwants Seaepae naan ere He assured me it was 
fe 
form, freer ie ee et eg, A an Of course 
no operation took place. Miss Mortimer lay there totally in- 
sensible, to wake up in the idea that her accident had ines 
perfectly cured by a tedious, though ess operation ; while 
r Xerxes stood by with a look of intense triumph cast on 
os prostrate but merciless enemy. With folded arms and 
erect figure, her head thrown tly back in an attitude of 
command, a smile of supreme contempt on her countenance, 
her satisfaction seemed to increase till she could contain it no 
longer, and she exclaimed aloud, though somewhat misappro- 
pristely, “ I have gotten Themistocles the Athenian.” 


[By Xerxes is meant Mme. Reumont, also a monomaniac, 
who fancies herself to be that ancient warrior, and who had 
been twitted with this fancy, by Miss Mortimer.] 


Miss Mortimer’s recovery was exceedingly rapid, and 
her gratitude to the doctor was of the warmest descrip- 


- ly precise, and is essentially that of a scholar. In the entire tion. 


narrative we detect but one marked blemish, which is notice- 
' able in the following sentence, on page 154: “The manner 
| these isolated attacks of sorrow presented themselves was 
| exceedingly singular.”. The omission of the words “in 
which,” after manner, may, however, be merely a typographi- 
_ ealerror. In general, the style of the book merits warm com- 
' mendation, It is moulded in deference to the highest-stand- 
" ard of taste in the art of writing—that, namely, which exacts 
_ simplicity. Moreover it is a style that belongs to the subject 
| tréated. The glamour of lunacy is nowhere dispelled by a 
manner of expression at variance with the spirit of the theme. 
Herein is recognized the hand of the artist. We know not 
whether Mr. Gilbert’s sketches are based on personal expe- 
_ rittice, or on observation and study; though we incline 
to think them the fruits of the latter. But, however 
. actuated, his “ Monomaniac” is well freighted with knowledge 
and suggestion for the student of mental disorders. We 
_ should notice that the book is not—as might be suspected— 
in any. sense an echo of the recent terrible attack on English 
Lunatic Asylums, made by Mr. Charles Reade in his powerful 
novel, “ Very Hard Cash.” The questions, as to unjust im- 
ptisonment, and the bad treatment received by patients, are 
not. herein considered. The writer has merely aimed to 
illustrate the lighter aspect of madness, monomania. We 
take great pleasure in commending his work to readers, on 
this side of the Atlantic, who may chance to feel an interest 
in a. melancholy though most important subject. 

The following extract, relative to a patient at Shirley Hall 
Asylum, who thought herself made of glass, will—while it 
amuses the reader—exemplify at once the style of these 
sketches, and the singularity of monomania :— 

Winter came on, and it brought with it to Miss Mortimer 


what was,in her estimation, a terrible accident, but which 
_ to others would have been thought of ve 


trifling import- 
ance, One day, when walking in the garden after a sharp 
frost, her foot slipped upon some ice on the path, and she 
fell with some slight force on her back. The ne 

hen 
| they arrived at the spot and were upon the point of raising 
_ her, a difficulty arose none had calculated on. She de- 
' clared that she had broken her back, and that if they at- 
_ tempted to raise her without the greatest caution, she should 


' tumble in pieces. They endeavoured to please her, but the 


moment they attempted to lift her she screamed so fearfully 
- that were obliged to quit their holds. After a short de- 
' lay the doctor arrived, who so far fell in with her absurdity 
that he ordered a feather-bed to be brought, and on it, with 
“great care, Miss Mortimer was placed ; her terror at the opera- 
Son preventing her from noticing the ill-restrained laughter 
ofall around her. , 
_ For more than a week afterwards we, to our great satisfac- 
Hon, heard nothing of her, with the exception that she fancied 
was labouring under a transverse fracture of the back, 
Which, if the fissure should extend to the front, would end by 
her falling in two pieces. To prevent this, she, having suffi- 
ent- knowledge of natural philosophy to be aware how easily 
will split upon exposure to sudden changes of tempera- 
»; especially when already containing a flaw, ordered a 
rmometer to be placed at the foot of her bed, and when- 
‘ever she noticed the variation of a degree in the heat of the 
400m she insisted on the assistant warming or cooling it to the 
Point desired. To such an extent was her self-anxiety car- 
a, that the patience and strength of the assistant were fairly 
rn out by her demands, and she informed the doctor that 
could not effect some change in his patient she must 
the establishment, as it was impossible to put up with 
continued and absurd caprices. The doctor, finding all 
ments useless, at last decided on the following expedient: 
told Miss Mortimer that the only way of insuring the safety 
er back, and indeed of saving her life, was for her to submit 


‘Wan operation. He proposed placing at equal distances in 


her back, six rivets, which would not only prevent the frac- 
fe from enlarging, but also restore her to health. At first she 
ected to the proposition on account of the pain it would 

e her, but this objection was neutralized by his offering to 

lorm the operation on her while under the influence of 
broform, and then, of course, it would be painless. This 
what reassured her; but another objection arose. Miss 

mer was s lady of extreme propriety of demeanour, and 
of the doctor seeing her back was so repugnant to 
that she could not bring her mind to submit to 

mn, much as she wished it to be. performed. Her 
a of an increase in the fracture, however, became so great, 


ti 


re : hat she determined to Consult Mme. Reumont on the subject. 


Mme. Reumont’s French politeness was sorely taxed to 
when Miss Mortimer placed the case be- 
when she had acquired sufficient command 


t 
Of cor , she begged Miss Mortimer not to delay a mo- 
met in- having the operation pertormed ; that false modesty 


4; ot to intrude in the way when the salvation of a 
ay 's life wasin the balance. Miss Mortimer seemed 
& wled.on hearing Mme. Reumont’s opinion. “I 


then, to the operation,” she said, “if you advise 


“TI shall never be able,” she said in confidence to Mme. 
Reumont, a few da after the operation, “to acquit the 
amount of obligation I am under to that man. His learning 
and kindness are above all praise. So skilfully has he per- 
formed the operation, that I cannot detect the presence in my 
back of one single rivet. How fortunate, _ dear, that he did 
not adopt my advice and have me cemented. Suppose I had 
been taking a warm bath, and the cement had melted in the 
heat, as I understand it is likely to do; why,I might have 
come in pieces in the water!” 


In the Albion of June 18 we noticed the novel of Cousin 
Phillis, which, following the cue of the London press, we 
then attributed to Miss Thackeray. We are now assured that 
the index to the ninth volume of the Cornhill Magazine—in 
which the story first appeared—ascribes it to Mrs. Gaskell. 
On referring to our notice of the work, we find nothing to re- 
tract, either in praise of its merits, or in our estimate of Miss 
Thackeray’s talents. Mrs. Gaskell, however, as author, de- 
serves the credit of her book. That she is an author of real 
and high ability scarcely need now be mentioned, in columns 
that have consistently done justice to the excellence of her 
writings. Her Life of Charlotte Bront6é must, indeed, be ex- 
cepted from this general verdict of praise. It is a poor piece 
of biography, and—as the literary world is aware—most un- 
fortunate in its treatment of a delicate topic. 


Mr. Gregory sends us a thin quarto of wierd design, in- 
tended to illustrate a familiar fact in optics. The author, or 
getter-up, terms it Spectropia. It is in fact a collection of 
more than a dozen ghostly and ghastly figures, carelessly 
sketched and markedly coloured, by trial of which it is found 
how persistent impressions are made upon the retina of the 
eye, and how these delineations may be apparently reproduced. 
You have but to look fixedly at any one of them, in a strong 
light, for less than half a minute, and then turn the eyes sud- 
denly upon the ceiling, or any white surface, and the object 
comes again into view. We have tried the experiment, aud 
found it succeed. It is commended therefore to the curious 
and the scientific. Nevertheless, we except children, inas- 
much as it is not wise to bring the juvenile mind into con- 
tact with Death’s heads, skeletons, and the like. 


A useful book, called The Finger Post to Public Business, 
“by an ex-member of the Philadelphia Bar,” has been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald, of this city It contains 
explicit rules for transacting public business, in societies of all 
sorts, from picnics, yacht clubs, and fire-companies, to legislative 
bodies. The value of this work—which need not be urged—is 
further enhanced by the introduction of supplementary chap- 
ters on “American Coins” and “ Public Speaking,” toge- 
ther with an Appendix, containing the old Articles of Con- 
federation, the famous Kentucky Resolutions of 1798-9, 
and the Viginia Resolutions of 1798. These latter documents, 
we believe, are essential articles in the creed. of the Demo- 
cratic party in this Republic. 

NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Oliver Ditson and Co., of Boston, have poet, in 
neat style, several pieces of new music, entitled as follows: 
“May Flowers ;” ‘“‘O Whistle My Lad, Quickstep ;” “ Traged, in 
Tenth Avenue;”’ “I’m Leaving Thee, My Mother Dear ;” ‘ Gen- 
tle Alice ;”’ and ‘“‘ The Soldier Lay on the Tented Field.” 

Mr. Horace Waters, of this city, has published the ‘Song of 
the Mountain Girl;” the “Soldier’s Dying Farewell;”’ ‘‘ Moon- 
light ena Starlight ;” and “ What is Home Without the Chil- 

n 


Hine Arts. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt—from Mr. Laing, 107 
Fulton Street, the publisher—of Landseer’s well known Peace, 
and his War, newly engraved here on stegl platee, 82 by 22 
inches, in the mixed style of mezzotint and stipple, having been 
etched by Mr. A. R. Dick. The celebrity of these subjects 
rencers it quite uniiecessary to describe them. We only wish 
that thecontrast between the pair would commend itself 
practically to the eyes and the understandings of the myriads 
engaged in a fratricidal strife. 


Mr. Cope has completed another of the series of pictures 
which he is commissioned to execute for the decoration of thu 
Lords’ Corridor in the Houses of Parliament. The subject of 
ine moe e the “ mapeiios - the es an — Ool- 

or refusing to Sign the Covenant,” d the early part 

of the Commonwealth. The scene appears So be a large 

bege hall of a college with a broad staircase meen = rsa 
yy successive grades, an upper story to the ground ley 

At the foot of Chia erainense, and full in front of the picture, 

is p @ table, laden with books and papers, 
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, 5 Independent 
in with the office of ad- 
test to the members of the College. Behind 

militant in the persons of two officers in 
d armour. The Master, Fellows, and otqer mem- 
of the Colege descend the stairs, their countenances, it 

be ad , contrasting wary Sovousenly with the intel- 
if over-severe, face of the Commissioner, or the manly 
and handsome looks of his co) Porters are beuring 
the personal property of the coll in boxes, &c.: their 
masters look, some defiant, some resigned, some with as- 
sumed indifference, at the trio near the table. At the foot of 
aX  =ieh pate ng = oa agidier, smoking other 
are on above. Mr. Cope has in 
this work produced that which is decidedly the pe: success- 
ful picture of the series intrusted to him, excepting that one 
which was, we believe, first executed, “The Departure of a 
Puritan Family for New England.” The colour of the picture © 
now in question is warmer and appears more solid than that 
of those executed since the whole were taken in hand. In 
drawing, there is marked care daplased, and, consequently, 
success attained. Weconfess this is as it should be, for there 
are parts of the “Raising of the King’s Standard,” also in 
this series, which the ter might advantageously alter. In 
unaffected and nati variety of expression this picture sur- 
passes most previous works by Mr. Oope. The artist has yet 
to execute two pictures ere the decorations of the Lords’ 
Corridor are completed. The assigned subjects for the future 
pon are “ Speaker Lenthal asserting the Privileges of the 
ouse of Commons st Charles the First, when the at- 
tempt was made to the Five Members,” and “ The Set- 
ting out of the London Train-Bands to raise the Siege of 


Gloucester.” — Atheneum. 


the 


Our attention is called to a so-styled new process of paint- 
ing in enamel on a large scale, intended to supersede mosaic, 
fresco, and other methods of mural decoration, A pamphlet 
by M. A. Pichot commends, in the warmest terms, the plan 
in question, of which M. Paul Balze is the inventor. So far 
as we comprehend the not v complete explanation of its 
nature, this “novelty” is neither more nor less than the 
method of the Dutch tile-painters of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries by means of which they produced pictures, 
sometimes of considerable size, upon white tiles. The methods 
seem identical ; thus, white tiles——such as are used on the 
continent to surround kitchen fire-places, and the like, and 
are not wholly unknown in England,—are placed upon the 
floor and numbered, according to their positions, so as to ad- 
mit of re-arrangement. Upon the ground thus displayed, the 
artist, with a full brush, paints his picture, the tilea are re- 
baked, and the work, where it requires it, retouched. The 
tiles may then be placed upon a wall, and the work is done. 
The result is a durable picture, wholly of the artist’s own pro- 
duction, on any scale, comparatively inexpensive, unaffected 
by & foul atmosphere such as that of London,—as M. Pichot 
graciously suggests,—which may be cleaned with a birch- 
broom, and be as brilliant in colour as we need to have it. 
Although this plan is by no means a novelty in Art, or even 
in domestic decoration, it suggests what might wel! be done 
in situations where great refinement of ornament is not re- 
quired, As to decorating the interior of St. Pavl’s upon an 
such plan as this, as suggested, that is out of the question, and, 
costly as is the ordinary practice of mosaic painting, of which 
we have an exumple in Mr. A. Stevens’s fine work in St. 
Paul's, is anapproachable by tile-painting. To write of any 
such plan as that in question as a novelty, and to lavish the 
titles of “ inventor,” “ solver of problems,’ &c., upon its pro- 

oser, augurs strange forgetfulness of what was done long ago. 

y going to the Kensington Museum and inquiring of any of 
those sixty-four admirable policemen who guard its treasures 
for No. 784, anybody may see two landscapes of considerable 
merit produced by this process in the beginning of the seyen- 
teenth century.— Ditto. 


The report of the commission appointed to consider the 
oar a with the artists engaged on the wall-paintings of 

estminster Palace has been printed. The commission think 
a further sum of £3,000 in addition to the £8,000 he has al- 
ready received, should be paid to Mr. Herbert for his “ Moses,” 
&c., and that the contract as to the remaining eight pictures 
should be cancelled, and a new contract entered into. They 
recommend that Mr. Maclise should receive £10,000 in all for 
his two paintings already finished, instead of £7,000, the sum 
agreed upon, the contract for the remainder to be cancelled, 
and a new contract entered into. Messrs, Copeand Ward had 
eight pictures each to execute for £600 each. Mr. Cope has 
completed six, and Mr. Ward five. They are recommended 
to complete the remainder with all convenient speed, and that 
they be paid £100 additional for each picture. Mr. Dyce’s work 
was left incomplete at. his death, and the commission do not 
think the state of things calls for further interference,— 


a 


THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 


Birds, according to Jean Jacques Rousseau, La Fontaine, 
£Zsop, Gay, and many other respectable authorities, have the 
faculty of speech. If they possess any knowledge of chrono- 
logy also, last night must have been an uncomfortable one for 
some of them upon the fell andthe moor. Perhaps, ifthe na- 
turalists looked into the th’ _ closely, they might find that 
the grouse are “ off their feed” on the evening of the 11th of 
August in each year, and that the old birds spend that solemn 
vigil in narrating their escapes from “No 6” and the game- 
keeper’s bag. One could fancy the patriarchs of the heather 
instructing the young idea how “not to be shot,” bidding 
them lock out for the fatal dogs, and not lie close in any des- 
perate hope that their scent is not in the air, but be up and 
away with a whitr as soon as a step sounds upon the distant 
hill-side. “Fly far, my children, and fly singly,” the counsel 
would be ; ‘ keep to the hill-tops whence you can descry the 
enemy, and where his London dinners and late hours will tell 
in your favour as he pants after the pointers, and only at the 
blessed hour of luncheon venture to peck a sprig of green 
ling or indulge in a fresh worm.” But, like all other advice, 
the counsel will be unheeded. Many a cock-grouse crowed 
his last this morning at day-break, as he shook the dew off 
his brown wing, and strutted on the tussock of moor-grass ; 
many a hen-grouse clucked her large family together for break- 
fast tor the last time to-day. At night there will be sad gaps 
when the youngsters assemble, and a dim perception will in- 
vade the grouse-brain that the 12th of August has come, and 
brought with it the shooting season. No more placid flights 
in the cool of the afternoon, no more quiet feeding among the 
barley-stooks; birds and men, all must submit to fate, and the 
fate of many a speckled “tetrao” is to be on his way south 
to-night in the lug; train from Ben Venue or the York- 
shire wolds, with pellets of shot in his crop instead of thistle- 
seeds, and ground-coffee strewed over his perforated corpse. 
We could, be almost pathetic over the fate of the 
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yess Sales, copecialy = we pen not to be striding on 
the moor ourselves. D bank o'er tor wank of 0 oeetor, 
to be transferred from the pleasant hollow of the mountain 
tarn and the soft sweet purple bells of the young heather to 
an alderman’s stomach and to port-wine sauce. And then 
the breech-loaders make it worse than ever; people load and 
fire nowadays quicker than bewildered “ ” can make 
up their mind whether “ mamma” has gone over the moun- 
tain or into the ‘8 jacket-pocket. Were we a 


’ 
sire, we would take ven 
and patrons of the breech-loader. 
grouse could remember, Sydney Smith’s advice to a clergy- 
man going out to New . “ You know,” he said, “ 
your young Churchmen always keep cold missionary on the 
sideboard, and you must come to that: but then, you know, 
you can at all events disagree with them.” Were we grouse, 
there should be dyspepsia in the pot—we would disagree pes- 
tilently with our persecutors. 
It is, however, only possible to sympathise with grouse 
from the point of view of » London _— in August ; and 
' hape, no longer than the leash, which you get 
from your friend “who has a moor,” takes to come into 
nice order. Indeed, the above humane and f remarks 
will be put down, we fear, to envy rather than a lofty and en- 
lightened “ birdmanity ;” and, truth to tell, the recollection of 
the merry moors is not without its force on the other side, 
even for those whose uaintance with the birds this week 
must be derived from the dinner-table and the poulterer’s 
shop. Just now the hills and fells areall alight with the blos- 
som of the heather. Where it has been burned the bright 
= ling is shooting again; the brake and fern are knee- 
eep in soft, fragrant, waving branches; the harebells and 
fox-gloves and movntain strawberries are out; and the 
is a carpet, like to which Axminster and Kidderminster can 
produce nothing. It may not be pleasant to be a grouse on 
the 12th of August, but to shoot use amid such scenes is 
very pleasant sport indeed to the jaded dwellerin towns. The 
nerves of some of them will have to be braced a little, and 
their trigger-finger to become somewhat more true and sup- 
ple, before that joyous whizz and whirr of the pack rising 
upon their curved stiff wings is followed, as it ought to be, by 
a bird right and left. And then to pick up the stragglers and 
runners out of the thick of the ling is “a thing” after all, like 
Dame Quickly, “tothank God upon.” Fortunate the states- 
man, fortunate the merchant, fortunate the man of books and 
papers, who, forgetting Schleswig-Holstein, the price of mule- 
twist and foolscap, sees his dogs stiffen into “ casts from the 
antique,” with nose and tail on end, one eye on their master 
and the other cocked to the little tuft of gorse. Then comes 
what the Germans call the “stag fever” with the sportsman, 
however seasoned. The heart beats somewhere about the 
mouth, throat, or first stud, as you watch the rise of the grouse, 
till the suspense ends in a buzz and a bang, and “ That makes 
the twenty brace, William.” 
» With ag etre | the season of guns may be said to 
commence, though the fate of the partridges is fixed for a late 
day, and the gold and purple pheasants get a still longer re- 
spite, But what do our hundreds of thousands of ers, it 
may be asked, care for grouse and the shooting season ? 
“Care!” we answer. Everybody cares for it; the thing is 
deep in the blood of Englishmen, old and young, rich and 
poor—those who carry a gun, and those who hardly know 
the trigger from the nipple. It comes with our mothers’ 
milk, unluckily for birds and beasts, and in England it has 
created—not without sad consequences—a perfectly artificial 
method of finding something to shoot. Every grouse killed 
to-day costs es like the price of a yearling sheep, and 
if it fed as many people we should have no fault to find with 
me laws and afforested square miles in Scotland and Eng- 
fand. On the 12th, however, we need not discuss so difficult 
@ subject ; there are days that are nefasti for anything but the 
purpose to which they are consecrated, and this is one. We 
are expected this morning to be highly delighted to hear that 
the young grouse “ are oe and &trong on “the wing,” and 
to-morrow we must be equally elated to know that Captain 
Breechloader has slain his scores, and Sir Patent Cartridge 
his many scores. We may have our own ideas that this 
wholesale massacre of the brown innocents is not quite true 
sport—that it “skins” the moor, where the good old style of 
quiet and gentlemanly going would have picked up six or 
eight brace for many a day to come and been contented. But 
the Scotch lairds pay their rent nowadays with the August 
shooting, and the sportsmen pay them with wholesale blazing 
and a poulterer’s contract. The public gains, perhaps; fora 
brace of young grouse are worth fifty of the old stringy birds 
of autumn and winter,and by the present system we get them 
all at once. The time may come, however, when the grouse 
will learn chronology ; it is come already, when, without fre- 
quent “jubilee seasons,” the best moors are almost bare, and 
very soon, if the demand continues and the massacre goes on, 
rtsmen must keep their August among the crocodiles of 
ile or the ptarmigan of Norway, for the crow of “ tetrao” 
will be as tafvonedes in the North as the cry of the epyornis 
or dodo.— Telegraph, August 12. 


—_———__>—_—_ 
THE POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES IN CANADA. 


Some of the principal Canadian papers are en in dis- 
cussing the relative merits of the scheme for subdividing Ca- 
nada for the purpose of creating the elements of local federa- 
tion, and that of the confederation of the whole of British 
North America, between which projects the wildest difference 
exists. The Toronto Leader, in the course ofa long article on 
the an ne very reasonably argues that unless Canada seeks 
some higher object than a subdivision as a remedy for exist- 
ing difficuities, she could not expect the Maritime Provinces 
to aid her. The writer assumes that were Canada to come to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, and 
tell them that Upper and Lower Canada had got into a 

marrel, that the marriage of 1840 had produced conten- 

ion and strife between the parties united; that, last, mat- 
ters had got so bad that they had come to a dead lock, 
and then appeal to them for aid, that the answer would be 
that she must get out of the difficulty as she got into it, as the 
trouble did not concern the Lower Provinces. 

The same paper declares that if Canada desires to succeed 
in removing her political difficulties she must approach the 
mafitime colonies in a different spirit and for another purpose, 
and then proceeds to argue that if the union would not be for 
the good of all; ifit would not give strength to the five dis- 
— Provinces; if it would not tend to give them all an 

mportance in the estimation of the world, there would be no 
justification for confederation. The writer sees difficulties in 
the way of the scheme, and attaches due importance to 
the fact that when Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island resolved to discuss a project for union, Canada 
‘was not taken into account. This being the case, it follows 
that the latter Province may send delegates to the approach- 


We would remember, if a 





in official pon d hie hat sprit a 
an ty, and any that may u 
in seaned to's senodisetion of il the Proviness cathat mecting, 
will not partake of any higher character than that of an un- 
authorised understan: so far as the Lower Provinces are 
concerned, and will be subject to review by their respective 
Parliaments, and to ratification or rejection. 
Were matters to assume this form, then it is clear that the, 
t part of the sessions of these must elapse 
fore a definite decision could be expected, and if such 
should be favourable to Confederation, it would hardly be 
ble for Canada to complete the exchange of ratification 
ore the close of her next session. The Leader is of opinion 
that,should ery Army the consummation of the large plan 
next session, as, it thinks, is very probable, then the principle 
of adopting the smaller scheme of Canadian eration 
will come up. The same paper is convinced that this scherhe, if 
oe will not be accepted by the existing House, and 
“ probability some other proposition having the merit o! 
Sage J simplicity will spring up, and proceeds to give an out- 
e of a plan it thinks would be preferable to any, except the 
Union of al] the Provinces, that has been mooted. The plan 
outlined adopts population as the basis of representation ; and 
it provides—as a security to the peculiar institutions of 
Lower Canada—that no bill affecting their language, laws, or 
religion, should be passed with a two-thirds vote on the second 
and third readings, in both hranches of the Legislature, and 
that this security against a dreaded invasion of the rights 
of the lower section should rest on the authority of an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament. 
This plan, the Leader and some other influential journals 
deem preferable to a Canadian Federation. It contended that, 
in the first place, it would obviate the necessity of three or 


grass | four Legislatures for Canada alone, and would enable the 


people to save the difference in the cost between one and 
more Governments. It is thought that if this scheme is pre- 
sented at the next session, about a dozen of the Lower 
Canadian legislators will vote for it in preference to any other 
plan of Federation that may be proposed, and the feels 
confident that a majority of the Upper Canadians would 
prefer it to any scheme for dividing Canada into more than 
one Province with at least three Governments—two local and 
one central—as there must be. Itis only in case of a definite 
failure of a Confederation of all the Provinces, that the 
Leader should be inclined to favour any other proposition and 
condemns—as did the Hon. Mr. Howe in his speach at the 
public dinner recently—cutting up Canada for the pleasure of 
mapping it out agaih into several peity governmental divis- 
ons. 

Some other Canadian papers, we observe, and a few of them 
of large influence, strongly condemn the greater scheme of 
Confederation, and warn Canada to beware of entering into 
an alliance of any nature with the Maritime Provinces.— 
Morning Chronicle, Halifax, N. 8., August 26. 

The above article is crowded out of its proper place. 





A SPLENDID YACHT RACE. 


The Royal Victorians, following close in the wake of the 
R. Y. 8., opened their annual nautic games for the present 
year, on the 9th fult., under the auspicious attendant circum- 
stances of a full three weeks’ programme and a magnificent 
breeze for the first day’s sailing, with the Town Cup, a piece 
of plate, value £100, given by the tradesmen of Ryde, open to 
all yachts es to the Royal Victoria Yacht Club; to 
start at 10 A. M.; time race, half Ackers’s scale; Thames 
measurement. 

The following vessels were entered : 





Name. Tons. Owner. 
Marina, cutter...........00000 ee J. C. Morice 
Pmily, schooner.............+. RE E. B. Liebert. 
Albertine, schooner..........++ ee Lord Londesborough 
Madcap, schooner -J. 8. Abbott Dunbar. 
Galatea, schooner soles -T. Broadwood. 
Volante, cutter...........+-+0+: ae H. C. Maudslay. 
Oaprey, Cutter. .......ccccceeee Ringe cqecpies Sloane Stanley. 
Amulet, cutter.........ceeeeee _ Rev. J. V. Tippinge. 
NGI hacdec0ccececeeeee | ES Lieut. J. Sladen. 
Columbire, cutter.............. Ge siccades Lawrence Fort. 
AMEE, CHGE so oo. v's sitin sé viciecs vdicvens de J. H. Johnson. 
Aline, schooner...........++008 er C. Thellusson (com). 
North Star, cutter...........665 cs dscakens A.H. Dendy. 


Of these the Volante only did not start. The rest took up 
the moorings assigned to them, and with mainsails loose and 
headsails down awaited the signel. At 10 A. M. the pre- 
paratory gun was fired, and the signal made to first proceed 
to the eastward, the course being better known as the 
“Victoria” course; from off Ryde pier by the Noman and 
Warner to the Nab lightvessel, thence westward to the buoy 
of the Middle off Cowes Roads, and thence in to the startin 
post off Ryde pierhead, twice round. The Nab lightship and 
the west buoy of the Middle to be left on the port hand. On 
the signal being given from the starting gun, the Albertine, 
Emily, Marina, snd Galatea were first away, and running to 
the eastward before a strong westerly gale, in the order in 
which they are named, skirting the edge of the Ryde Sand for 
the Noman. About three cables’ length astern next came the 
Amulet, followed closely by the Aline, Madcap, Audax, and 
Columbine. Next followed, at some distance and by them- 
selves, the Osprey and Columbine, and at a still greater dis- 
tance and astern of: all, the whipper-in of the fleet, the new 
cutter Alerte, which had lain for some time in a most unac- 
countable manner with her jib sheet off slack and her main 
sheet taut in before filling and joining in the race. In nearin 
the Nab she housed her topmast, and those sailing her evi- 
dently thought she would stand up none too stiff under her 
canvas when she felt the full force of the breeze in reaching 
back to the westward. There was but little time to notice 
the bearing of the several yachts in the run down, for the 
Nab Light vessel was soon reached and jibed round on the 
port hand by the respective yachts in the following order: 
Aline, Albertine, Galatea, Marina, Madcap, Emily, Audax, 
Columbine, Amulet, Osprey, Alerte. 

The Alerte, what with her loss of time in starting, and in 
the run down to the Nab, was placed 9 min. 13 sec. behind 
the leading vessel at the time she jibbed round the lightship. 
In standing up for the Noman from the Nab the Aline housed 
her topmasts, the Albertine for some time keeping her jib- 
headed maintopsail set, as did also the Galatea. rd Lon- 
desborough’s schooner, on passing the Warner, was hanging 
on close in the weak of the Commodore’s Aline, with Mr. 
Broad wood’s famous Galatea a good third, the Marina cutter 
leading the remainder of the competing vessels at nearly a 
mile astern of the Galatea, and drawing ahead into a good 
fourth place with the schooners, had there been any chance of 
working down the west part of the course by short tacks. 
The wind was about W.S.W. out in the open by the Nab light 
vessel, but inside the Warner light it was as nearly due W. as 
erin ound Gan tro chnsv mr ion hoo 
one leg down, and then by a short tack weather the best 











buoy—the extreme west point of the course. Under these cir- 
cumstances the cutters stood but a small chance, especially AS 
the wind was freshening, and it evidently became “ all Lom- 
bard Street to a China ” on theschooners. The Noman 
Was pas3ed, in reaching up from the Nab, in the same order as 
above mentioned, with 55 seconds interval between tho two 
leading vessels, 13 minutes 48 seconds between the Aline and 
eyes 

e schooners ied the way past the Sturbridge, the 
Albertine had followed the example of her leader in otis 
down her maintopsail and housing her topmast to enable her 
the better to meet the squall which was probably about to 
burst out from the darkness looming up westward. The 
Aline, with her powerful hull, carried her canvas on a more 
upright keel than did either of her two accompanying rivals, 
and evidently fared much better in the fierce squalls which 
every now and then swept across, than did any other craft in 
the race. As the three leading schooners reached down 
pees 3g Stokes Bay with their white canvas gleaming out 
sharply against the darkness of the coastline ant atmosphere, 
they formed a really beautiful and effective marine picture. 
The Marina cutter followed into the bay under her whole 
mainsail, foresail, working jib and jib-headed topsail, and was 
about the only cutter that carried her canvas otherwise than 
on the broadside. No cutter could have stood up under sail 
in @ strong wind better than the Marina did yesterday ; but, 


the race was for the schooners. A short distance astern of 


the Marina came the Madcap, carrying both her topsails, and 
about three or four cables astern of Madcap came Audax with 
Columbine, Osprey, Amulet, Emily and Alerte in her wake. 
The Audax’s star was paling before the performance of the 
Marina, while others of the cutters with their topsails rent on 
deck, and a reef in their mainsails showed they had got as 
much as they could carry, and were em compl overpowered 
by their larger competitors, owing to the force and position of 
the wind. The North Star about this time gave up and 
hauled down her flag. At 1130 the Galatea’s mainsail came 
down by the run, the throat halliards having apparently given 
way, and she lay thus partially crippled for some considerable 
time and lost all chance of the prize, the contest for which now 
really lay between Commodore Thelluson’s Aline and Lord 
Londesborough’s Albertine. Thelatter kept her reach for the 
west buoy of the Middle, the eastern extremity of the course, 
while the Aline, from some undiscoverable cause, kept more 
away, and went about at 11h. 45m., having apparently mis- 
taken the course. The Albertine went about three minutes 
after the Aline, both standing for the buoy of the Middle. 
This was rounded as follows by the leading vessels, the Al- 
bertine taking the lead from the commodore :—Albertine, 11h. 
51m. 80s.; Aline, 11h. 51m. 48s.; Galatea, 12h. Om: 81s.; Ma- 
rina, 12h. 2m. 40s. The three schooners only had to make 
one short tack to the southward after their own reach, but 
the Marina luffed clear round. 

The Aline had lost the lead by going out of her course, but 
as soon as she got round the buoy and felt the pressure of the 
wind in her immense sails she luffed on the Albertine’s 
weather quarter and by downright superior force again wrest- 
ed the lead from her, Some very amusing manauvring ensu- 
ed between the two vessels as they approached Rydepier to 
complete the first round of the course which was accomplish- 
ed by the whole in the following order :—Aline, Albertine, 
Galatea, Marina, Audax, Osprey, Amulet, Alerte, Emily, 
Columbine. 

The Madcap, in running along the edge of the Motherbank 
for the mark vessel off Ryde Pier and astern of the Osprey, 
carried away her foremast about 8ft. above the deck, and 
was therefore ‘At once out of the race, and compelled to anchor 
and clear away the wreck. Approaching the Warner on the 
commencement of the second round the leading vessels again 
struck their topmasts and made snug for their coming reach 
to the westward. It continued to blow strong, and heavy 
work indeed it must have been as each jibed round the light 
ship, which the three leading craft accomplished thus:— 


H. M. 8. H. M. 8. 
Aline woul’ ax 12 43 18} Galatea 12 56 
Albertine .. 12 45 22 


The others were not timed. The Audax carried away her 
bowsprit off St. Helen’s, and bore up for Ryde roads, where 
she anchored. At 1h. 10m. P.M. the Galatea was seen luffing in 
for St. Helen’s with no jib on her bowsprit, it having apparent- 
ly been blown away, the Albertine at almost the same time 
carrying away her jib-boom, and finishing the race from thence 
under her three sails and with a reef in her mainsail. The 
cutters, headed by the gallant Marina, were doing their best, 
but the race now lay solely between the Aline and Albertine 
(the Galatea being thrown out of any chance of winning by 
her mishap in the first round), and although the Aline, by her 
great power, still maintained the lead over Lord Londes- 
borough’s schooner, yet the latter, as the two ahead and apart 
from all others struggled westward through the freshening 
gale, worthily maintained her reputation as one of the fastest 
schooner yachts afloat. At1.35 P.M., the Aline was stand- 
ing down the middle, off King’s Key, with the Albertine next, 
and the Galatea with a storm jib out on her bowsprit, in a 
line with Ryde pier, the Marina was closing the 8.E. buoy of 
the Sturbridge, with her topmast housed, but still under her 
full mainsail, foresail, and working jib. The remainder were 
all far astern, with canvas more or less reduced. The Aline 
made a short tack to the southward, at the conclusion of her 
long reach westward, and wore round the west buoy of the 
middle, at 1h. 47m. 40s.; the Albertine following at 1h, 56m. 
25s., the latter having lost ground considerably. With their 
booms well over their port quarters and sheets eased off, the 
two came along at a tremendous pace for Ryde Roads, and 
completed their race as follows :— 

H. M. 8. M. 5. 
Aline a ar 2 8 4| Albertine.. . 2182 

The Galatea finished her second round at 2h. 35m. 55s., and 
the Marina at 2h.48m.4s. No others were timed. The Aline 
won the prize by 6m. 55s. 


—__>__—__ 
THE DONKEY SHOW. 


If the world was divided between donkeys and horses, We 
should see the donkeys: riding on horseback, and the horses 
very contentedly carrying them. Beyond a doubt, in the 
matter of clear, world!y-minded brains—what among bipeds, 
as being a very rare faculty, is called common sense—the don- 
keys are fur better off than the horses. No one ever heard of 
a donkey being ridden to death, or of haying fatally injured 
itself by attempting to draw a load too great for its powers. 
There are no lack of donkeys which can do their eight miles 
an hour, and all of them can do their six miles, and do it all 
day too. But to overdrive a donkey is almost an impossibili- 
ty, for this hardest-working drudge of the hardest-workin 
poor has been blessed by nature with a keen perception 
what pace is likely to injure him—what load he cannot 
draw. When to go beyond his convenient speed he 
stops; when put to draw a load beyond his strength he lies 
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down, and there is at once an end of the matter. Who that 


reads the continual prosecutions of the officers for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals does not wish that horses were en- 
dowed*with equal sagacity ? It is quite a treat in its way to 


see the genuine suburban d lie down when overloaded 
and a still treat to see how instantly the finali of 
this appeal by his master, who knows there 


is no way out of the difficulty but at once ligh’ the 
burden. Unlike the camel, which when overloaded will 
never rise again, a proper relief of the donkey’s over weight 
stimulates to fresh exertions. We are not about to write 
a natural history of this most useful and often most ill-used 
animal; all know of its endurance, its hardiness, strength, 
patience, and affection, and we should think there are few 
who will not be glad to hear that these shows have been 
established with a view not only of improving the breed of 
these most useful and hard-working animals, but, what is 
equally important, of holding out inducements to their 
owners for kind, proper treatment. The show has, ac- 
cordingly, brought together a collection of animals of all 
kinds, colours, and heights. The pure donkey, as he is seen 
in his perfection in the East, the white, tall, swift, and even 
h-spirited animal which in Egypt and Asia Minor fetches 
a higher price than a horse, has se Fee representative here 
—a demure, not to say clerical-looking animal, called Vicar, 
which is shown by the Prince of Wales. To this animal, as 
the best—indeed almost the only specimen of the pure East- 
ern donkey (it was sent as a present from: Cairo), the first prize 
has been properly awarded, not to the Prince, however, but 
to little Prince Victor, for whom the young animal has been 
procured. Sir Henry Stracey, M. P., ard Mr. Samuel Gur- 
ney, M. P., each send fair specimens of the very tall, leggy- 
looking, flat-sided donkeys of Spain, which are the size of 
average horses; and Mr. Gurney takes the third prize for 
sevigs asses, Mr. Sutherland taking the second for an ex- 
ceedingly handsome animal, second only to the Prince’s. 
-The show of mules is not numerous, but the specimens are 
excellent. The Earl of Clarendon sends two huge, powerful, 
but not handsome specimens, which are bigger-boned and 
almost taller than any English horses. They are, in fact, the 
largest specimens of this fractious and ill-tempered animal 
we have ever seen, but none of the foreign brutes of this class 
are exhibited at all. . The renowned Mr. Thomas Sayers sends 
two of his performing mules, which are comely beasts enough, 
and though not big are certainly the most clever of the collec- 
tion, and go through their little performances in the circus 
with considerable diligence and success. One of the 
ious traits which is said to belong to both these animals 
is that of permitting no one to ride them, and the facility with 
which one put an end to attempts in this respect yesterday did 
much to support the impression. Even Mr. Rarey himself 
would, we think, be abashed before a refractory mule. The 
first prize for English donkeys is taken by Lady V. Cecil, and 


the second by Miss C. Garton, the latter of whom only asks} p 


the modest price of £6 for her perfect little animal. A beau- 
tiful little donkey, as docile as a lamb, and with a sweet, 
deer-like, intelligent face, takes the first prize among donkey 
mares, and it well deserves it. It is principally, however, in 
the donkeys used by their owners in business,—in plain terms, 
the common donkey of the costermonger, that the show is 
strongest. There are many and very fine specimens of this 
in every sense most enduring domestic quadruped, which show 
by their trustful gentleness and beautiful condition that 
donkeys don’t always get bad masters. Of these the owners 
are most deservedly proud, and tell tremendous tales of the 
ge they have carried down to Epsom and back.in.a. day. 

plain truth, however, there are very few of these animals 
which cannot do their 80 miles a day, and earn not only their 
own living, but the living of many others as well. Mr. John 
Huggill, Messrs. Tressand Parker, and Mr. D. Harris take the 
first prizes in the three chief classes of costermongers’ donkeys, 
and we may add that very few of these animals are shown 
without their every-day working carts also, harnessed to 
which their paces are judged of in the ring. 

There were many such competitive trials of speed yester- 
day, and the space at which some went was really amazing, 
while the efforts of the rival-charioteers to pass each other 
were amusing beyond description. In addition to these chief 
prize takers, six in each class were highly commended, and 
received awards of 5s. each. These small prizes were increased 
y the kindness of the Rev. Thomas Jackeon, rector of Stoke 

ewington, and friends, who gave an additional 10s. to each of 
the commended animals, and also a sum of £9, to be distri- 
buted among the owners of animals that were shown to be 
most kindly treated. The proof in the latter case was easily 
got, and was forthcoming in almost every one of the donkeys 
shown ; they followed their masters, and did what they were 
told almost with the sense and docility of do; The excel- 
lent condition of their coats also spoke well for their careful 
grooming and general tending, and the condition of the three 
prize animals was absolutely perfect. Nor were the eccentric 
Varieties of the donkeys less interesting. There is one which, 
though the size of a mule, yet in colour, features, and length 
of hair is precisely like a goat. Another, only a month old, 
resembles the original of Cooper’s far-famed picture of the pet 
ofthe common. There is also one little animal which, if not 
the smallest, is certainly the ugliest and most ill-conditioned 
beast in the Show, an animal which one would almost fancy 
had been sent in derision. The donkey races yesterday in the 
Circus of the hall were most amusing, and kept a large au- 
dience in shouts of laughter for nearly two hours. The 
Bishop of London was present during the afternoon with Miss 
Burdett Coutts, who has, with her usual kindness, given prizes 
to be distributed among the owners of donkeys who are shown 
to treat their animals most kindly.— Times, August 11. 


Regarded as a speculation, the show has been extremel 
successful, the receipts of the first two days having paid alt 
expenses. The attendance has been of a very mixed charac- 
ter, every grade from the peer to the costermonger being re- 
Presented, and, we rejoice to observe, without the slightest an- 
hoyance to the most fastidious. The racea, and the feats of 
the performing mules, Pete and Barney, well-known at the 

lhambra, have amused all classes from noon till dusk; and 
We may most cordially congratulate the manager and his 
Patrons on the result of their conjoint efforts. The scheme is 
80 completely novel in every respect, that it is only wonderful 
80 few mistakes have occurred, and that the only alteration 
Tequired has been the refusal to allow of any kind of punish- 


ment, by whip, stick, goad, or spur, in any of the races since | D’A 


the first afternoon. The futile attempts made to urge on the 
Snimals by force alone were most ludicrous, and we can 


Scarcely conceive any situation much more trying to the pati- 
€ncethan to be seated ona donkey in the presence of thousands 
Of spectators, without the_slighiest’power of inflicting punish- 
Ment for the sluggishness or obstinacy which is losing the 


Tace. 
dis] 
not 


Many of the riders were kicked off,as many more were 
by the donkeys lying down; but these trials were 
80 annoying as those which we have described, though 





th added to the amusement of the spectators.— 
ST 


The exhibition = | exhausts the list of domestic animals, 
as we have already horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, and donk 
The only ay poi to be offered in the way of novelty is a 
great show of cats,—there are tabbies and tortoiseshells, and 
grey cats and white cats, and Persian cats and Angora ca 
cats with tails and cats without tails. A collection of them 

ht attract a crowd, er if the London cats could 
be induced to exhibit their special faculty of ambling at full 
speed inside the area railings, with a foothold not two inches 
wide.—Spectator. 


Maverra in ENGLAND.—“ The Companies Act, 1862,” is 
rapidly renewing the face of the earth. Under the above title 
a company has been formed, in sober seriousness, to create us 
a new climate and enable Englishmen and Englishwomen 
whose lungs are not of the strongest to keep ly and soul 
together in their own country between September and May, 
who have hitherto had to resort to Madeira, Nice, Pau, or 
Algiers, in order to preserve that desired union. Our readers 
will find the modus operandi sketched in our advertisement 
columns, and will judge for themselves. We confess the 
proposition startles us, and we are inclined to meet it with the 
exclamation, “ Absurd!” But when we glance down the list 
of physicians who express their “satisfaction at the prospect 
here afforded of having so efficient an auxiliary in the treat- 
ment of many diseases for which our profession are often 
unwillingly compelled to prescribe change of climate,” we 
refrain. It isa perilous thing, when doctors differ, to oppose 
either side; but to oppose them when they agree is what no 
rational man would attempt.—nglish paper. 


In the list of Directors appear the names of Sir David 
Brewster, Principal of the University of Cambridge: Sir Percy 
Burrell, M. P.: Sir Lascelles Wraxall; and Lord Algernon 
Chichester. Here is an extract from the abridged prospectus. 

“ This Company has been formed in order to carry out the 
recommendation of a large and important section of the 
medical faculty. Its succeasful establishment will provide for 
a necessity which will be rendered apparent when it is consi- 
dered what numbers periodically leave this country on 
account of its humid and variable climate. In point of re- 
muneration to the shareholders, its prospects stands second to 
no undertaking hitherto brought out.—Briefly, it is proposed 
to cover in with glass a large area of ground, and to preserve 
therein an equable temperature similar to Madeira; to build 
residences having communication withthe grounds so inclosed, 
and to lay out the interior in the most attractive form of land- 
scape gardening, with the fruits and foliage suitable to a 
climate like Madeira.—A beautiful site a few miles from 
London has been ~~ and favourably reported upon by the 
following members of the medical profession :—Dr. Williams, 
. R. &., Consulting Physician to Brompton Hospital; Dr. 
Jenner, F. R.S., Physician to H. M. the Queen; Dr. Fuller, 
Physician to St. George’s Hospital; Dr. Sieveking, Physician 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales; Dr. Pollock,-Physician to 
the oy for Congumption and Diseases of the Chest ; Dr. 
Hood; John Propert, Esq.—This property consists of a man- 
sion and park of about 140 acres, possessing, the most lovely 





views, and all the advantages of salubrity and contiguity to| Cé 


the metropolis, snd may now be purchased upon favourable 
terms.—Suites of apartments and residences will be let 
furnished.—There will be an hotel, from which the residents 
may have the option of being supplied, and which will also 
have apartments opening into the interior; the whole com- 
municating externally with the surrounding landscape, and 
with sheltered walks for mild weather. The building will 
be strictly private to the residents.—Plans of the proposed 
building may be seen at the offices of the Company, as also a 
list of the most eminent medical gentlemen who have signified 
their hearty approval ofthe scheme, and the interest they take 
in its success.—Applications for shares may be made with the 
deposit of £1 per share. If no allotment be made the deposit 
will be returned free from all deductions.—Prospectuses and 
forms of application may be obtained at the temporary offices, 


or of the bankers, brokers, and solicitors of the Company.— BI 


Shareholders will have the preference in all applications for 
tenancy.” ; 


A Catvinist.—A Catholic in his youth, fanatic in absti- 
nénce and maceration, Farel had embraced salvation through 
gtace with all the living ardour of his soul, and from that 
hour everything appeared to him under a new, face. His de- 
sire to enlighten his contemporaries was intense, his heart 
intrepid, h's zeal indefatigable, and his ambition for God’s 
glory without bounds. A difficulty never stopped him; a re- 
verse never discouraged him ; a sacrifice, even were it that of 
his life, never alarmed him. He was not a great writer; in 
his works we meet occasionally with disorder and prolixity ; 
but when he spoke he was almost without an equal. The en- 
ergetic language which transported his hearers had been de- 
rived from the writings of the propheis and apostles ; his doc- 
trines was sound, his proofs strong, his expressions significs- 
tive. Poets are made by nature, orators by art, but preachers 
by the grace of God; and Farel had the riches of nature, of 
art, and of grace. He never stopped to discuss idle or frivo- 
lous questions, but aimed straight at the conscience, and ex- 
hibited before those who listened to him the treasures of wis- 
dom, salvation, and life that are foundin the Redeemer. Full 
of love for truth and hatred for falsehood, he inveighed ener- 
getically against all human inventions. In his eyes the tradi- 
tions of popery were a gulf in which horrible darkness reigned, 
and hence he laboured to extricate souls from it and plant 
them in the soil of God’s Word. His manly eloquence, his 
lively apostrophes, his bold remonstrances, ais noble images, 
his action frank, expressive, and sometimes threatening, his 
voice that was often like thunder (as Beza tells us), and his 
fervent prayers, carried away his hearers. His sermon was 
not a dissertation but an action, quite as much as a battle is, 
Every lime he went into the pulpit, it was to do a work. Like 
a valiant soldier he was always in front of the column to begia 
the attack, and never refused battle. Sometimes the boldness 
of his speech carried by storm the fortress he attacked ; some- 
times he captivated souls by the divine grace he offered them. 
He preached in market-places and in churches, he announced 
Jesus Christ in the homes of the poor and in the councils of 
nations. His life was a series of battles and victories, Ever 
time eg —— forth, it was “ conquering and to conquer.” —Mer 








How Storrs Grow.—‘ One very interesting case occurred 
afew years agoin which the wit of the original story had 
evidently been lost, but had afterwards been revived in a 
different form in the latter part of its transmission. The sto 
at starting consisted of the following anecdote :—The Duke of 
Rutland and Theodore Hook having dined with the Lord 
Mayor, were looking for their hats previously to their depar- 
ture. e Duke, unable to find his own, said to his friend: 





hb 
*Hook, I have lost my castor.” The Lord Chief Baron, Sir 


a 
eys.|the Duke of Rutland 


—_-—— 
$$ 


Frederick Pollock, was at that moment down the 
stairs. Hook him, replied instantly, ‘ Never mind, 
take Pollock’s’ (Pollux). The story told at the conclusion, 
after a dozen transmissions, was thus:—Thevdore Hook and 
were dining with the Bishop 
of Oxford. Both equally incapable of finding 
their ve hats, the Duke said to the wit, ‘Hook, you 


ts,| have stolen my castor.’ ‘ No,’ replied the prince of jokers, ‘I 


haven’t stolen your castor, but I should have no objection to 
take your beaver ; rear ype 1? Belvoir Castle, the splendid seat 
of the Duke of Rutland, which in the language of the day is 
pronounced precisely in the same way as the name of that 
animal whom man robs of his great-coat in order to made a 
covering for his own skull.” —Babdbage. 





Fruit 1x Lonpon.—Sir Joseph Paxton writes a letter to 
explain the increase in the price of the finer kinds of fruit. 


He says that private gentlemen produce ¢ quantities, and 
being ignorant of their real expenditure force a sale at prices 
whi 


ve the — market gardener out of the field. The 
statement reads well, but its political economy is surely a little 
odd. Either the private dealers sell at higher rates than the 
market-gardeners would or they do not. they do the dealer 
can still produce a profit, if they do not they are cheapening 
the article to the public. The real cause of the preposterous 
price of fruit in London is the absence of markets, and the 
consequent monopoly enjyyed by the few Jews who really 
control the supply. The profits now demanded by the 
fruiterers, who are merely agents to these men, are absurd. 
We have known fine fruit selling in Essex at a sixth of the 
London price, and market-gardeners who have found it im- 
possible to find a sale for their produce till they had “ come 
to terms” with the monopolists. Let any of the great Lon- 
don proprietors establish four or five fruit markets, and fruit 
will drop fifty per cent. in two years. 





TRAIN IN HIs TaNDRUMS.—The Saratoga correspondent of 
the New York Zzpress, who discovered that Benedict Arnold’s 
birth-day was the day on which the —— Convention was 
to meet, must be George Francis Train. In his last letter he 
comes out with this war-cry: “Down with England and up 
with. America ;” and insists that “ North and South must 
close up and fight Europe on the sea.” Here is a specimen 
of the Train rhetoric: 

“ Once, Civis Romanus Sum was a brave saying in the Ro- 
man world. The Englishman once was a power. Iam an 
Englishman! Now the power is gone. Let him say, Iam a 
Toady to France, I am a Sea Pirate. Iam a hand Robber— 
once I bullied the weak and toadied to the strong. But now 
England is a province of France. It costs England One Hun- 
dred Millions of Dollars a year to keep Napoleon on the 
throne. Palmerston and Napoleon lived together, spreed to- 
gether in King street, London, visited Cremorne together, and 
Kate Hamilton and the Argyle, when Napoleon became 
Emperor. Palmerston was first to acknowledge the Empire. 
The Premier sold England to France, already it has cost 
One Thousand Millions. England is only a province of France. 
Palmerston is Napoleon’s Councilman. England used to rob 
alone. Now she takes in every little one-horse power as a 
junior partner. England is Nobody. America is Somebody. 

ivis Americanus Sum. Down with Hngland and Up with 
America. North and South must close up and Fight Europe 
on the Sea.” 


Those who remember Mr. Jingle, in the Pickwick Papers, 
will understand where Train got the jerkiness of his style, 
and will be able to appreciate the following extract : 

“ Let us take the carrying trade of the world again. Are 
we the heirs of the Romans? When domestic quarrels set 
in they deposed their Commander-in-chief, shook hands all 
round, and pitched into the Goths and Vandals, and the Ro- 
man Republic lived for eight hundred years. Let us imitate 
theirexample. Stop the war. Armistice at once. Conven- 
tion of States. Shake hands. Settle up. Organize afresh. 
Knock the head of Abolitionism and Secessionism. Stop 
New England from using the Pulpit and the Christian Reli- 
io for the purpose of blackguarding the South or the West 
in order to cover up her own corruption. Let us close up, I 
say, and pitch into England, on the sea, to the cry of Civis 
Americanus Sum. Down with England and up with America. 
England made this war. Exeter Hall made this war. Wil- 
berforce, Clarkson, Stevens, Bruxton, Brougham, Romilly, 
George Thompson, were the scamps who fired into Sumter. 
Harvard University signed the order.”—Boston Transcript. 





Tue Great Bep oF WaRE.—An old carved bedstead, fa- 
mous for its large size even in-the days of Shakspezare, is to be 
sold on the 30th inst. by Messrs. Jackson and Son, auc- 
tioneers, at Hertford. It is said to be in very good preser- 
vation. The posts, representing urns, are of elaborate 
workmanship, and the back of the bed is also finely carved. 
On the tester there is carved work of red and white roses, 
which are believed to represent the union of the Houses of 
York and Lancaster. The date upon the wood is 1463. 
Shakspeare’s allusion to the bed occurs in “ Twelfth Night,” 
Act IIL, Scene 2. Sir Toby Belch there says: “Go write it 
in a martial hand; be curst and brief; it is no matter how 
witty, soit be eloquent and full of invention ; if thou thou’st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss; and as many lies as 
will lie in thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were big 
enough for the Bed of Ware in England, set ’em down.” The 
great bed was formerly an article of furniture in the mansion 
house at Ware-park. At the date, however, of the publica- 
tion of Chauncey’s Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, it 
had been removed to an inn at Ware, where it was visited by 
many citizens of London, and it has remained there ever 
since.—Zimes, August 12. 





A VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT.—A correspondent of the Zimes 
supplies an interesting piece of literary intelligence. Dr. 
Déibier, Director of the Austrian School, has been permitted 
to examine the relics of the library of Matthias Corvinus 
preserved in the old Seraglio. He has turned over every leaf 
and manuscript, spending twelve months in the work, and 
has discovered two manuscripts of real interest, some scho- 
liasts of Aristotle believed to be new, and an invaluable his- 
torical work. This is“ an account by an eye-witness of the 
events of the reign of Mnhomet the Great, of the capture of 
Constantinople, and in a word, of all the exciting scenes of 
the last seventeen years of that long and eventful history. 
The manuscript is a beautiful one,” and “full of curious de- 
tails.” 





Gas as A MoTivE Power.—The most novel use of gas 


ry | which has yet come under our notice is shown in the engine 


at the work of Mr. Wiley, pen and pencil-case maker, of 
Frederick-street, in which common gas is made to take place 
of steam as a motive power. The engine, which is made by 
Messrs. Lenoir, of Paris, where it is extensively used, is the 





first introduced into England, having been purchased in Paris 











THE | ALBION. 





Uron Kzexrrmveé Onz’s Worp.—Sir William Napier was 
one day taking a long country walk near Freshford, when he 
met a little " —— old, sobbing over a broken 
bowl; she had dropped and broken it in brin it back 
from the field to which she had taken her father’s er in 
it, and she said she would be beaten on her return home for 
having broken it; then, with a sudden gleam of hope, she 
innocently looked up into his face and said, “But can 
mend it, can’t ee?” My father explained that he could not 
mend the bowl, but the trouble he could, by the gift of a six- 
pence to buy another. However, on opening his purse it was 
empty of silver, and he had to make amends by promising to 
meet his little friend in the same spot at the same hour next 
day, and to bring the sixpence with him, bidding her, mean- 
while, tell her mother she had seen a tleman who would 
bring her the money for the bowl next day. The child, en- 
tirely trusting him, went on her way comforted. On his 
return home he found an invitation awaiting him to dine in 
Bath the following evening, to meet some one whom he 
specially wished to see. He hesitated for some little time, 
trying to calculate the bility of giving the meeting to his 
little friend of the broken bowl and of still being in time for 
the dinner-party in Bath; but finding this could not be, he 
wrote to decline accepting the invitation on the plea of a “ pre- 
engagement,” saying to us, “I cannot disappoint her, she 
trusted me so implicitly."—Bruce’s Life Gen. Sir W. 
Napier. 

Tue Scorch Sunpay.—On Sunday evening before last 
H. M. 8. Salamis steamed up to Invergordon, with the Com- 
missioners on Fisheries, and left again early on Monday 
morning. The In Times says :—“ Those in com- 
mand applied here t@ get on board supplies of provisions, on 
Sunday ; but our merchants, much as they value the orders to 
supply H. M. ships, and painful as it would be for them to see 
our gallant defenders starve, opm declined to execute 
the orders sooner than 2 o’clock on Monday morning. On 
this it was answered that the supplies would be got ‘ else- 
where, and we’presume it was some urgent reason that re- 
quired the departure of the Salamis, after lying here some 86 
hours, about one hour too early on Monday morning for get- 
ting stores on Monday.” —TZimes, August 9. 








Rartway Procress rv Inp1a.—The annual report on the 
railways in India for 1864 shows that 2687 miles of railway 
are already completed in that pope Ag as many more are 
authorized by Government. £3,860,000 have been expended 
in the work during the past year, while the whole capital 
raised for the construction of railways in India to the first of 
May in the present year amounted to £54,285,088, and the 
total expenditure to £51,144,722. The traffic of the railways 
of India is increasing. In the year ending the 80th June, 
1868, the amount received for the conveyance of goods was 
£1,088,000, and that for the conveyance of passengers 
£679,400. In the previous year the receipts for goods were 
£590,000, and for passengers £488,829. The nett earnings in 
1868 were £780,000, compared with £434,000 in 1862; and 
these are only the aggregate results of the working of several 
incomplete and broken lines. Nearly all the lines run through 
the districts best adapted for the growth of cotton, and those 
in which it is now extensively cultivated. 





Manna IN THE Desert.—Sir Roderick Murchison an- 
nounces a fall of manna in Asia Minor. His informant, M. 
Haidinger, states that he has received a portion of this manna, 
which fell with a gust of rain at Charput. It is alichen which 
is formed in the steppes of the Kurghis, and is often carried in 
these falls far to the west, across the Caspian. The grains, 
which are always perfectly detached, have much of the form 
of a raspberry or mulberry, and are found frequently to be 
attached toa stony support of granite, sandstone, and lime. 
This manna is ground into flour, and baked into bread, and is 
known among the Turks by the name of i, 
which means wonder-corn or grain. It contains more than 
sixty-five per cent. of oxalate of lime, and twenty-five of amy- 
laceous matter. 


Great SALE OF JEWELRY.—We have just inspected, at 
the office of Arrandale and Co.’s Agency for European Manu- 
facturing Jewelers, a large assortment of fashionable and va- 
luable jewelry, consisting of gold and silver watches, chains, 
bracelets, ladies’ sets, rings, &c., all of the newest and most 
fashionable patterns. We also noticed a large quantity of s l- 
ver plate, consisting of goblets and drinking-cups, cruet- 
stands, fruit-baskets, spoons, forks, &c. We understand that 
the whole of these newly imported articles are to be disposed 
of on a novel principle, giving great advantages to buyers, 
and affording extensive employment to agents. Our readers 
will find all particulars in our advertising columns; and as 
we know the firm in question to be very respectable and tho- 
roughly worthy of public confidence, we recommend our 
friends to read their advertisement.—. Y. Mereury. 








Cooxine By Gas on CoaL Ori.—Gas, as ordinarily burned 
to produce light, will smoke any vessel placed over it to be 
heated. Ina gas stove the gas is first mixed with air, and 
then it burns with a flame which gives but little light, but a 
great deal of heat, and the combustion is so complete, that no 
smoke is produced. In preparing meals in summer, all that 
is required is heat enough to boil a teakettleful of water and 
cook some simple dish. To build a fire to do this, makes a 
great waste of fuel, besides heating the apartment uncomfort- 
ably. In a gas stove the fire is kindled in an instant, and as 
soon as it has performed its office, it is extinguished by tho 
turn of a stop-cock. Those who live where is not sup- 
plied, will be to know that the inventions | wing Kero- 
sene or coal oil are assuming a practical shape, We have re- 





poses Samy. lh goth kind advertised in rte ac 
found that, the off at the highest 
boil a gallon of for less than two cents’ 


The apparatus was 
su t experimen ol 
lahey es d Elliot, 494 
an 
facturers of these valuable stoves. 
Races wirnout Horses.—Mr. Punch has been favoured 
with a copy of the Rules and Regulations issued “ 
sion of or-General Ridley” for the guidance of the mana- 
gers of the races at the aap Curragh, Ireland. Had the 
Major-General been O d Bob » we should not 
ave been om rg at any bit of fun like the penultimate 
rule, which is : 
“The horses are to be at the post precisely at the advertised 
times, or the races will proceed without them.” 
Mind, this is not an Irish bull, but an emanation of the 
wisdom of a knot of English officers. Perhaps, however, 
they are acclimatised.— Punch. 
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PROBLEM, No. 816.—By T. 8. 
BLACK. 


— 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO Prose No. 815. 
White. * Black. 
1 KtoKB5 


2. bt 5 

2. QtoQR6 | 2. K moves 

8. Q mates accordingly. 
The smart little geme below (Allgaier Gambit) wee peered not 
long since, in Bristol, between Mesers. Thorold and Withers. 
White (T.) Black (W.) White (T.) Black (W.) 
1PtoK4 PtoKk4 10 B tke P B tke B 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 1I Castles £952) 
8K KttoB8 PtoK Kt4 12 Rtks B,ch K to Kt 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kt5 138 QtoQ Q tks R P(e) 
5S KttoK5 PtoKR4(a) | 4KtioQB8 BtoQ2 
6BtoQB4 KttoKR38 15 QRto KB(d) B to 
7 BtksP,ch KttksB 16 KttoQ5 KttoQB3 
8 Kttkskt K tks Kt 17 Kt tke Bto Qs 
9PtoQ4 toK R$ 18 KttoK6,ch KtoR2 


And White announced mate in 5 moves. 

(a) This move, the standard one of all the older authorities, 
has of late been shelved in favour ot the more spirited counter- 
attack of K Kt to B3.—(b) K R te K B looks a much better move, 
—(c) This is a most imprudent expenditure of time.—(d) To save 
Black’s game after this would puzzle Morphy himself. 

The following nage A and instructive termination of a game oc- 
curred lately to Mr. Watkinson, of Huddersfield:—White: K at 
KR, Rat K Kt6, PsatQ 5 and K7. Black: K at KR 6, Rat 
Q7, Pat KR7. In this position White (Mr, W.) had to play, and 
won the game. 





——________} 


PoLicE AND Ports.—At one of the many breakfasts we 
had the honour and-good fortune to enjoy at No. 22 St. James’s- 
place, we found the poet in his drawing-room in & 
more than usually pleasant vein. Taking our hand, holding 
it, and leading us to the window (half smiling, half laughin 
all the time) he exclaimed, “I have an anecdote for you, and 
in your way :—-Coming from the City yesterday, I took Fetter- 
lane, Fleet-street, in my road, that I might see—reverentially 
—the newly-discovered house in which Dryden is said to have 
lived. I asked for the house, and could for a long time obtain 
no better reply to my repeated question, ‘ Which is Dryden’s 
house? than ‘-Dryden—Dryden’ (the policeman I spoke to 
thinking for a time with his finger, Sterne-like, to his ear)— 
‘Dryden—is he backward with his rent? That policeman 
knew to the life the poetical character. I went laughing home, 
and, as you see, am laughing still. — Builder 


. 





Sport AND Humanity.—Many gentlemen, again, I would 
venture to remark, start on their travels armed with rod ur 
ame for the sole purpose of killing or destroying, whether by 
‘and or by water : to these I would say, do not care so much for 
the actual killing the animal or fish, as for the observing of its 
habits and the conditions of its existence, and the reasons 
why it thrives in one place and notin another. The actual 
habits of tbe living creature, it will be fouad, are quite as 
worthy of attentive observation as the transitory pleasure of 
merely turning it into an object of sport. A friend of mine 
not long since pursued an elephant for many hours through 
one of the trackless jungles of India, with a full determination 
to slay it. After much toil and difficulty he came up with it, 
and found the noble animal standing under a tree and fanning 
himself with a leaf; he pointed Lis deadly rifle at the unsus- 
pecting animal, but as he was about to pull the , his 
heart softened towards the poor brute; he laid down the rifle 
and took up his telescope, and simply watched him for an 
hour or so, Having observed to his content the curious and 
unknown gestures and actions of this king of the forest, the 
elephant walked gently and quietly away in one direction, my 
friendin another. So great was the admiration excited in my 
friend’s mind in watching this noble animal, that ah parting he 
rose up and took off his hat to this king of theforest, and re- 
urned to camp thankful that he had not injured such a noble 
specimen of created power. I need not say I have great res- 


. 
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placed there for them to climb, when one of 
the highest branch, and was so much hurt that it -bled 
pened to be at the 
foot of the tree, infuriated by the sight of the blood, immedi- 
ately fell on the poor animal and tore it to pieces, 
all the efforts of the keepers to deter them.— Galt 


THe Ant-Trap.—As the season is now at hand for these 
pests, the ants, housewives and others who are troubled 
with them may probably use the following trap to advan- 
tage :— 





“Procure a large sponge, wash it well, and‘press it dry, 
which will leave the cells quite open; then le over it 
some fine white sugar, and p it near where the ants are 
troublesome. Ep will soon collect upon the sponge to take 
up their abode in the cells. It is only necessary to dip the 
sponge in scalding water, which will wash them out dead by 

e tens of thousands. Put on more sugar, and set the trap 
for a new haul. The process will goon clear the honse of 
every ant.” 

An ExtrEmMeLy O_p Boat.—During the working of some 
of the convicts on the island for the enlargement of the dock- 
yard at, Chatham, whilst digging about 18 inches below the 
surface of the soil, they came to a boat about 12 feet in length, 
and from the nature of the build it is supposed to have been 
there about 700 years. It is roughly made. A keelrunsa from ‘ 
head to stern. The sides of the boat are two pieces of wood, 
riveted together in three places to the bottom of the boat. It 
has two seats, and wells at the bottom for men to put their 
feet in. It is supposed to be a boat built by the ancient 
a neamg It is taken care of by the authorities of the Convict 

rison. 

A TELLING ReTort.—“ After all,” said Louis Napoleon, 
Emperor of the French, to Lord Elgin, guest and viceroy 
elect, “I think I have done something-since I saw you in 
London, Russia defeated, Italy revived, Paris rebuilt, the re- 
volution bridled, something has deen accomplished.” “ Your 
Majesty,” said the polite Scotchman—we tell the story as it 
was told to us, the scene was at the dinner at St. Cloud— 
“ forgets the greatest of your achievements.” “Eh! what is 
that—the greatest?” ‘“ Your Majesty has made the Eng- 
lish a military nation.” 


DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, ; 

of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltimo: 
ciated with Dr. Ed. Maynard of Wash’ 
East 34TH STREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Sovernzien Cosmutic Rzston- 
TIVE AND SaniTaRy. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 


JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR, 
Elegant, Certain, but only Harmless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 PzR BorTis. 
HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil. 75 Cunts rze Bortz. 
MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 


% Cunts PzR BOTTLE. 


One-sixth off by the boxof one dozen. Sold every- 
where. 
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and since asso- 








SS <e If your a it has not these articles, TAKE x0 
mS NYORK,= Mt ag Dat eed your order to p 
VICTOR E. MAUGE 
o g 115 ney 
Sole Agent for the Society. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION 


316 Regent Street, London. 

Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New York 
Capital and Surplus.......... Rees asesee ed $3,150,000 

Losses already paid..............cceeeeeeee 000, 
PEE, PEED, 5 coc cc cccccpecesctccensegas 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Oanads. 


READ THIS! 

COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFHB!!! 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the mo 
healthy beverage in the world. 

It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Amé, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen sé 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmvy 
—and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.8 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade 8t., N.Y. Sold at whole 

sale; also by the following agencies: 

A.L. Wait & Co.,90 Blackstone St. Kiefer & Engle, Dayton,Ohio. 

Boston. Sawyer & Starrett, Indianapolis, 
Francis H. Perry, Providence. Indiana. 

James Mills. a Pa. H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indians 
Hoefiich & Molan, Phila. Pa. Hargan, Sappington & 0 
A. A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. Madison, Indiana. 

Gordon McMillan & Co. Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indians. 





land, Ohio. oshua Burr, Davenport, lows 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. & J. W. Bunn,Springfield DL 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton. ‘a 
6. x Calientes, one, N. Y. Cuieer ds Lindsay, Peoria, A 
Michigan. , Kellogg & Keokuk, lows 
— + & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & Co., Dubuque, lows 
ville, Ohio, . We Milwankie, Wis. 
ville,SteubeD- 


Norton & Sharpe, Lexington Ky. Abpzancer’ 
And by every Wholesale Grocer in N- ¥. City, 

















